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“What's your choice?” 
asked Goldie 


“If you prefer light entertain- 
ment there’s comedy, music and 
dancing,” said the friendly lion. 
“And for really light pleasure 
there'll be Molson’s Golden on 
the table.” “My choice!” said the 
man in the grey jacket. 
“Everybody's choice!” agreed 


Goldie. “Ev ery body, that is, who 


prefers an ale that’s light and 
dry, but never, never bitter.” 

Tonight and any night, enjoy 
the taste reward that’s making 
news with modern-minded 
people. From delicate bouquet 
to smooth mellow swallow, you'll 
find Molson’s Golden the pertect 


companion of lighter moments! 


MOLSON’S GOLDEN ALE 


BREWERS 


SINCE 1786 


YTHER, AND A MITE DRIER 
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Obviously you havent heard! 





The new Micro-Twin recorder-reader 
costs less than you might expect to pay 
Jor a recorder atone! 
Here—combined and complete in a single unit—is 


occccccccccccccccvccccccccceecs evcesescscess cecescccsecccocccosccs ecceccccccccccccccccceces the microfilming equipment you can afford. 
For the unique Micro-Twin that converts from 
recording to reading and back again—at the mere 
flick of a knob—actually costs substantially less 
than any other up-to-date microfilming system. 

It records as fast as it cen be fed—by hand or 
automatically. You can photograph documents 
front and back simultaneously or one side only, as 
you prefer. You can even make full-size facsimile 
prints of any document image right from the 
Reader—and actually develop them in just a few 
minutes without a darkroom. 


Another important point! You also get these 
r-odern microfilming advantages in the new Model 
205 Microfilm Recorder and the Model 206 Reader. 
These, too, are precision-built by Bell & Howell. 





Yes, now that it is priced within your reach, 
isn’t it time you began to enjoy the space-saving, 
time-saving, money-saving advantages of micro- 
filming? For your demonstration, just call our 
nearest branch office. Burroughs Adding Machine 
of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario, 


R SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


& How. ; 
Howell Burroughs [Burroughs 
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‘Bu roughs” and “Micro-Twin”—TM's 
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“Another kindness was shown me _ by 
the steward who served my 5-year-old 
son's meal early in order that I might 
enjoy more quietly my own meal. My 
son also got his wish to meet the pilot.” 

— Passenger Citation 
(Toronto to Vancouver) 


It’s the friendly, 


service 





personal quality of TCA 
ground and aloft — that’s so fre- 


quently singled out for praise by travellers 


from other lands. 
recently: 





As a U.S. visitor wrote 
“Your personnel seems dedicated 
to making TCA one of the better airlines.” 


“My daughter uses a folding wheel chair 


and when we came down at Bermuda 
the stewardess suggested taking Janet 
out in her chair for some sunshine. We 
know that this is very unusual service.” 
— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 

(Montreal to Barbados) 






“The splendid personalities...alertness... 
of the TCA employees I met” 


— TCA Passenger Citation 


“One is always a bit worried when three 
children travel alone for any distance. 
It is difficult to express the assured feel- 
ing it gave me to see the attention given 
these three children by TCA staff.” 

— Passenger Citation 
(Toronto to New York City) 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIRLINES 





Over 550 skilled pilots fly TCA’s fleet. Some have 2 and 3 million flying miles to their credit, 
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l;ottoms Up 


\VESTERN newspapers in general and the 
British press in particular appear to be 
counting heavily on Khrushchev’s drinking 
habits to relieve the democracies of Mr. 
Khrushchev himself. “Will Khrushchev’s 
Drinking Lead to his Downfall?” the Lon- 
don Daily Mail asked recently in a hope- 
ful headline. Unfortunately, his capacity 
for drinking seems to be equalled only by 
his uproariousness while drunk — rather 
like one of those troublesome lushes who 
can’t be kicked out of a party and refuse 
to be talked down. The only solution 
seems to be to encourage him to drink 
beyond the limits of even his formidable 
capacity. Mea«while, the party waits ner- 
vously for the moment when someone can 
lead him upstairs and then tiptoe down to 
announce happily, “Okay, out like a 
light”. 


Middle Ground 


THERE’S a story going about Washington 
that President Eisenhower admires Adlai 
Stevenson’s fluency with ideas so much 
that he has instructed his ghost-writers to 
provide him with the same sort of pol- 
ished phrase-making. The tale may be a 
ficvon, but it illustrates the intellectual 
diticrence between the two men. More 
tt that, it reveals how close are their 
insiincts, and how much the parties they 
le have shifted towards the middle 


gi ind of American politics. In Novem- 
be. elections they will be fighting not so 
n for issues but for possession of the 


of moderation” which invariably 
the bulk of the voters in times of 
p erity and complacency. 

enhower has a great advantage over 





St. <nson, of course. because the voters 
n ilready given him one lease on the 
di: ted ground, and he has done little 
t ke them believe he is not a desir- 
ab’ tenant—largely by the simple expedi- 
en! of doing little of anything, which is 
at as far as moderation can go. 
there are to be appeals to the more 
ex: me elements of the voters. then, they 
Ca e expected from the running mates 
ol enhower and Stevenson. Here the 


licans seem to have considered the 
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Estes Kefauver: Compatible. 


susceptibilities of their Right Wing, but the 
Democrats have not done the same with 
their Left. In Estes Kefauver. Mr. Steven- 
son has a colleague who is almost as con- 
troversial, politically, as Mr. Eisenhower's 
But Kefauver, party maverick though he 
may be at times, has an unblemished vot- 
ing record in Congress as an enlightened 
Liberal: no extremist, he and Stevenson 
are intellectually compatible. 


You Were Saving? 


NATURALISTS have been making a study 
of animal language in recent years, Dut 
so far have been able to isolate only 
rudimentary signals. For instance, the} 
made a tape recording of monkeys com- 
municating during a thunderstorm ir 


Brazil and later found that. when the 


record was played back in a Canadiar 
zoo. the monkeys here responded instant- 
ly. It was a clear summer day. b h 
simian mothers hastily summoned the 
young (“Junior. come here instant 

you'll be soaked” and scuttled for shel- 
ter. A similar experiment was made re- 


cently with French and American crows 


It was only partially successful, however. 
the New England rooks being highly ex 


clusive. The French crows were more co- 


nawe 


operative. While indifferent to c 


arc na enth 


alarm, they gathered around enthusiastic- 
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ally at the American assembly call (“Hcy 
everybody, somebody’s throwing a party”). 
The language barrier between human 
beings and the other species still appears 
unsurmountable. A friend of ours who 
had been practising animal calls tried out 
his accomplishment the other day on a 
group of cows in a field. Most of the 
cows struggled to their feet, and one of 
them made straight for him, an unread- 
able look on its face. “I wasn’t scared,” 
he explained later, from the other side 
of the fence, “just embarrassed. I didn’t 
know what I'd been saying to her.” 


Sane and Scientific 


THE disdain with which some “experts” 
regard their ignorant lay fellows is never 
revealed more crudely than in the con- 
tinuing debate over fluoridation of muni- 
cipal water supplies. The most bitter 
enemies of fluoridation may be fanatics, 
but they are no more extreme in their 
arguments and statements than the pro- 
fluoridation forces. The latter have noth- 
ing but contempt not only for those who 
disagree with them but for the public in 
general. Typical of this attitude was a 
Public Health (re 


provai by the Health League of Canada). 


ent report in the Canadian Journal of 


inted with obvious ap- 





“In the discussion of fluoridation.” the 


report said. “frequent mention is made of 
owrentiaeneal hor x holdin referendnrr 
on fluoridation. Such action mi un 
esirable The Medical Officer 
Health ne recognized author E 
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early teens. But that’s all. It certainly is 
not a general health measure like chlor- 
ination. Let the pro-fluoridation forces 
make this clear. Let them also explain 
why, in the last five years, more than 40 
North American cities have abandoned 
fluoridation—why, for example, the city 
of Schenectady, NY, this year discontinued 
the process as corrosion of pumps and 
pipes made the system unserviceable; why 
expensive equipment should be installed and 
maintained to treat water that will be used 
for all purposes by people of all ages in 
order to improve the teeth of some chil- 
dren; why it is wise, in principle, to dose 
everyone with a chemical intended to cor- 
rect a specific ailment in one small group. 

If the people who so vehemently sup- 
port fluoridation provide the answers. to 
such questions in a “sane and scientific” 
manner, we have no doubt that they will 
have nothing to fear from any referen- 
dum. 


Chuckle for an Old Man 


[HE MAN who prepared the way for the 
antics of Egypt’s President Nasser is back 
in circulation after a spell in jail. He is 
the former premier of Iran, Mohammed 
Mossadegh, a spent force now, perhaps. 
but still the one who dealt the first big 
postwar blow against British prestige in 
the Middle East. He did this five years 
ago by going into a tantrum like Nasser’s 
and expelling the British from their huge 
oil refineries in Iran. The result was eco- 
nomic chaos for his country, from which 
it is still not fully recovered. The British 
returned to their refineries, but the fire of 
nationalism and nationalization had been 
fanned from a smoulder to a blaze. 

There followed the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha from leadership of the Jordan Le- 
gion, the British evacuation of Suez and 
seizure of the Canal by Nasser. The 
British, for a century the “keepers of the 
peace” in the Middle East, have retreated 
before each new wave of Arab aggressive- 
ness. But now, the British Government 
says, it has had enough; the Suez grab 
can't be condoned and Nasser must be 
put in his place; Britain cannot permit an 
upstart dictator to be a constant threat to 
a vital artery of commerce. 

Mossadegh must be having a few wry 
chuckles. Had he waited until new leaders 
took over in the Soviet Union and the 
United States, he might have been able to 
avoid catastrophe. He, and not Nasser, 
might be the hero of the Arab world. For 
even in Britain itself a great many people 
have objected to the tough talk of the 
governing Tories, and the other countries 
in the Commonwealth made it plain that 
they could not support a “police action” 
against Nasser. There has been a remark- 
able change of political climate during 
the past five years, brought about partly 
by the change in Russian tactics but more 
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Mossadegh: Before his time. 


by the dithering of Western statesmen in 
general and Dulles in particular. 

Nasser can be brought to his knees 
without the use of armed force. Egypt 
and all the other Arab countries are 
largely dependent on Western trade and 
investment. The Communists could not 
step in and immediately take over that 
dependency. 

The West has the power, but whether 
it has the will and sagacity to accept the 
responsibility of power is something else. 


Love, Honor and Drive 


THE IDEAL wife for an executive, we are 
told, is lively and ambitious, with an at- 
tractive appearance and a good sense of 
public relations. In fact, where her hus- 
band’s career is concerned, she should 
act as the steering wheel, the accelerator 
and the chromium trim, never as the mut- 





Pickersgill: Needed, a boss. 





fler or brake. Which brings us to Lady 
Docker, who seems to have all the neces- 
sary qualifications to a superlative degree. 
Yet when she insisted on driving a gold- 
plated Daimler (charged to public rela- 
tions), Sir Bernard Docker was fired from 
his job as chairman of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Corporation. The Board re 
mained adamant, even when Lady Docker 
putting up an attractive appearance in a 
$300 dress, pleaded for his reinstatement 
The moral for executives’ wives seems t 
be that if you are lively and ambitious 
with an attractive appearance and a goo 
sense of public relations, you can acceler 
ate your husband’s career. You may eve: 
wrap it around a tree. 


Get to Work 


THE curious case of the Italian countess 
who became a Canadian citizen with what 
seemed to be remarkable ease is only the 
latest addition to the mound of evidence 
piled up during recent years against the 
immigration branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 

The Act dealing with immigration is 
not a good one. Its phrasing is bad and 
its allocation of authority often vague or 
indefensible. But it is made to appear 
much worse than it is by the atrocious 
way it is being administered. Practices and 
procedures of the immigration branch 
have been condemned by legal investi- 
gators, by the courts and by public opin- 
ion in the bluntest terms. Yet nothing is 
done to correct the situation. 

The responsibility must rest with the 
Minister, Mr. Pickersgill. Either he is one 
of the worst administrators ever to hold a 
portfolio in Ottawa or he just doesn’t care 
about the way things are done in his de- 
partment. The former possibility scarcely 
matches the facts. Mr. Pickersgill is in- 
telligent, subtle, well-schooled and experi- 
enced; he has the gifts to make him a 
good administrator. That being the case. 
we can only assume that he is vastly un: 
interested in the errors and bad practices 
of officials in his department — that he 
finds it easier to answer questions in the 
Commons than to buckle down and give 
his immigration service the shaking-up 
that it badly needs. 

The pity of it is that Mr. Pickerszill 
does not have to buckle down. His pre- 
decessor, Mr. Harris, served without is- 
tinction and still moved up to Finance 
and the favorite’s spot as Mr. St. Laurert’s 
heir apparent. Mr. Pickersgill, too, may 
be putting in time until he can move [0 
another Cabinet job. In the meantime, 
there is no vigorous First Minister to in- 
sist that he pay the proper attention to is 
present responsibilities—and the evils 1 iat 
inevitably result from a badly admin- 
istered depertment of government go 00. 
Injustices multiply because there is no one 
to tell Mr. Pickersgill, “Get to work or 
get out”. 
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"he Republican policy can succeed only in fair weather and 


it becomes useless the moment the White House is caught in 


storms of controversy. What weather for the next four years ? 


U.S. Voters Attempt to Guess the Future 


Now THAT THE two nominating conven- 
tions are over, it may be useful to look at 
the deeper issues of the American elec- 
tions. There will be time later to discuss 
the candidates. 

Most Canadians, I imagine, regard the 
Democratic Party as the majority party in 
the United States. They believe the Repub- 
licans can win a national election only 
when they are led by a man like Mr. Eis- 
enhower. This view is wrong, despite its 
popularity. Normally, the Republicans 
form the majority. We have forgotten this 
scale of values because we are still under 
the spell of the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Before Roosevelt's election in 1932, the 
Democrats, in the previous 70 years, had 
won only three Presidential campaigns 
‘hen the Republicans were united behind 


one candidate. The Democrats had more 


ical strength than national appeal. They 
ere more apt to control Congress than to 
it their man into the White House. 
But the Democrats have behaved very 
fferently from the Republicans when 
ey have come into office, in this century, 
ter a long time in opposition. For ex- 
nple, Woodrow Wilson was the first 
’emocratic President since Grover Cleve- 
nd, and his early months in office were 
led with many reforms. So with Roose- 
it. after the Republican era stretching 
om Harding to Hoover. 
Nothing resembling this activity has 
rked the Eisenhower Administration. 
e we to conclude that the Republicans 
without ideas? Sometimes one is 
ipted to accept this conclusion; but cyn- 
sm 1s never the key to political wisdom. 
ere are genuine reasons for these dif- 
ences. 
in the period which preceded Wilson’s 
tion in 1912, the Democratic party had 
prolonged debate during 
ch it had agreed on many principles 
economic reform. Wilson was nominat- 
because William Jennings Bryan sup- 
ted him against the challenge of more 
servative Democrats. The tradition of 
rm, embodied in Wilson, found in him 
natchless champion. When he took of- 


ducted a 
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Eisenhower: Instead of leadership a deliberately moderate view. 


fice he applied this philosophy of govern- 
ment and carried Congress with him. (The 
battle over the League of Nations was a 
separate issue which no one could have 
foreseen in 1912). Roosevelt inherited 
economic chaos in 1933 and the depres- 
sion forced him into measures which went 
far beyond his original concept of gov- 
ernment. 

Neither of these precedents applies to 
the Republican party. It had fought a long 
war against the New Deal, but it had 
fashioned no convincing alternative. In- 
stead of assuming office in a depression, it 
found the country prosperous and in no 
mood for strenuous reforms. The country 
wanted to take it easy for a time and the 
Eisenhower Administration fitted its mood. 
Mr. Eisenhower has made the New Deal 
respectable. That is at once a tribute to 
his skill and one secret of his popularity. 

If we push our analysis still further, we 
will find that the Republicans, in spite of 
their criticisms and their protests, really 
came to terms with the New Deal when 
they failed to repeal any of its essential 
measures, except labor legislation, on tak- 


ing control of Congress in 1946. But this 
was only negative approval, it was accept- 
ance by default rather than agreement on 
principles. Senator Taft was aware of this 
fact. He wanted a searching and exten- 
sive debate on the philosophy and pur- 
poses of the Republican party to take 
place at the 1952 convention. 

As we all remember, the Eisenhower- 
Taft rivalry dominated everything. Noth- 
ing else maitered. There was no debate on 
principles. The Republican party took of- 
fice with no clear program of national 
leadership. It has been in office, though, 
when national leadership has hardly been 
an overwhelming necessity. 

Instead of leadership, Mr. Eisenhower 
has deliberately chosen to identify himself 
with the moderate views held by a major- 
ity in both the Republican and Democratic 
parties. This policy can succeed only in 
tair weather. It becomes useless the mo- 
ment the White House is caught in the 
storms of controversy. But there can be 
little controversy while the United States 
has record prosperity in times of peace. 

What does this analysis mean in terms 
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GESTETNER combines the basic 
principles of the finest printing 
methods with the complete sim- 
plicity of the stencil reproduction 
process. The features of the 
modern printing press, with its 
dual cylinders, oscillating inking 
rollers, and paste ink, combine to 
make GESTETNER duplicating un- 
matched by any other stencil 
duplicator in the world. And yet a 
GESTETNER costs no more. 





INKING, Consistency of copy 
ensured by selective and con- 
tinuous inking. Copies remain 
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automatically replenished for each 
and every copy. Unique to 
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“Just before the battle, Mother’. 


of this year’s elections? It means that there 
will be very little to choose on essential 
policies between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. There will be numerous differences 
on questions of detail but they will hardly 
amount to a fundamental debate on na- 
tional policy. What the American voter is 
teing asked to do, though no one puts it in 
these plain terms, is to forecast the pol- 
itical weather for the next four years. 
Everyone has the feeling that many 
changes will have to be made alike in 
foreign policy and in domestic matters; 
but no one can be certain of the circum- 
stances amid which these changes will 
take place. Many Americans feel that the 
Democrats, even though they have no 





Life Span of Presidents 


Inaugurated 


Name Year Age Died Age 
Washington 1789 57 1799 67 
J. Adams 1797. 61 1826 90 
Jefferson 1801 $7 1826 83 
Madison 1809 57 1836 385 
Munroe 1817 58 1831 73 
J.Q. Adams 1825 57 1848 80 
Jackson 1829s 61 1845 78 
Van Buren .. 1837 54 1862 79 
Harrison 1841 68 1841 68 
Tyler 184] 51 1862 a 
Polk 1845 49 1849 53 
Taylor 1849 64 1850 =65 
Fillmore 1850 §=50 1874 74 
Pierce 1853 48 1869 = 64 
Buchanan 1857 65 1868 vd 
Lincoln 1861 ns 1865 56 





clear and constructive program now, are 
better equipped by their recent history to 
face these new tasks. Other Americans 
dispute this view, and they also seem to 
have the almost mystical belief that con- 
ditions cannot really become too rough 
while Mr. Eisenhower remains in the 
White House. 

That is the meaning of the debate, 
often so confusing, about Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s philosophy of the Presidency. Does 
anyone believe that the American people 
are profoundly worried because he has 
“diminished the office of the Presidency”? 
I am worried and constitutional authori- 
ties are worried, but I cannot honestly re- 
port that the voters are disturbed. They 
would be, and very quickly too, if they 
saw great injustice being committed or 
urgent reforms being neglected because 
Mr. Eisenhower has yielded too much to 
Congress or has delegated too much pow- 
er to his subordinates. 

The Eisenhower philosophy has worked 
very well until now. Can he adopt and ap- 
ply a more robust philosophy if the times 
demand a more vigorous type of Preside:~- 
tial leadership? This question, unanswered 
as yet, strikes at the man; the related ques- 
tion strikes at his health. 

It is useless to attempt any precise esti- 
mate now of the importance of this health 
issue. There are no precedents to guide 
us. Never has any President with Mr. Eis- 
enhower’s precarious health sought re- 
election; and never has the quality of his 
Vice-Presidential candidate been so sig- 
nificant. We must await the course of the 
campaign to judge the effect of this issue. 

At present all that need be said is that 
the Democrats, to the extent that they 
concentrate on the President’s health and 
the Vice-Presidency, admit that they have 
no other effective issues. 


Inaugurated 
Name Year Age Died Age 
Johnson 1865 56 1875 66 
Grant 1869 46 1885 63 
Hayes = M877. “34 1893 70 
Garfield 1881 49 1881 49 
Arthur 1881 50 1886 56 


Cleveland 1885 47 1908 71 
Harrison 1889 55 1901 67 
McKinley 1897 54 1901 58 
Roosevelt 1901 42 1919 60 


Taft 1909 51 1930 72 
Wilson 1913 56 1924 67 
Harding 1921 55 1923 57 
Coolidge 1923 5] 1933 60 
Hoover 1929 54 — — 
Roosevelt 1933 51 1945 63 
Truman 1945 60 — — 


Eisenhower 1953 62 = as 
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Statue of de Lesseps, builder of the Canal, looks out over the Port Said entrance. 





Suez and Trouble 


Go Together 


It was inevitable that the Suez Canal, from the time it was con- 
ceived, should be a trouble spot. This is the measure of its im- 
portance as a link between two oceans. Little more than ten 
years ago it was a prize fought for by the Nazis. The war ended, 
but there came a surge of nationalism in the East. Two years 
ago, the British began their reluctant withdrawal of troops from 
Suez. Now they may return, although it’s unlikely. Still, Egyptian 
seizure of the Canal could set the whole Middle East aflame. The 


U.S. opposes armed action. India supports Egypt against the U.K. 


British evacuation, 1954. 


Blockade: What happened when a bridge was damaged. 


Nationalization: Egyptians guard Suez headquarters. 
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There is a need to look into the mind and motives of any 
adult who displays a persistent, straining anxiety about the 
possibility of West Side boys beating East Side in any game. 


Backfire of the Neighborhood Spirit 


My WIFE AND I are thinking about selling 
our house and moving to a neighborhood 
with less advantages—some place where 
our 11-year-old son can be neglected. 

He is a quiet lad, healthy enough but 
not very interested in organized sports and 
team athletics. This puts him in a tough 
spot in our neighborhood where, it would 
seem, the sight of a young boy sitting 
quietly under a tree reading a book sets 
everyone's teeth on edge. 

We had scarcely become settled here 
about two years ago when hearty adults 
from what can be called the Neighborhood 
Recreation Association began urging him 
to join the association and get on one of 
its hockey teams. He did, and prepared 
te give such battle as he was capable of 
against the dastardly crew of young 
bullies who, the coach gave him to under- 
stand, made up the opposing teams. 

He spent a miserable winter. 

He was smaller than most of the other 
boys and not a very good skater. So he 


spent all but two minutes of each game 
sitting on the bench, trying to keep warm. 
When he did get on the ice his perform- 
ance was such as might be expected from 
a lad who was cold and miserable and 


by Brian Cahill 


who had a profound and, I must say, in- 
telligent lack of interest in the outcome of 
the affray. It had dawned on him early in 
the season that the boys on the opposing 
teams were not dastardly young bullies but 
neighborhood boys like himself. He 
couldn't understand the excitement of the 
coach and of adult spectators who stood 
about at each game cheering “their” team 
on. 

“I thought we were going to have fun,” 
he said. “but I don’t get to play hardly at 
all and then they yell at me all the time 
that I'm no good.” 

Am I unreasonable in thinking that 
there is something wrong here? 

It seems to me that years ago when com- 
munities were not so well organized young- 
sters were left more to themselves and 
had more fun. 

In wintertime, as I remember, twenty or 
thirty of us with sticks and skates — and 
sometimes witho.t skates or with a de- 
crepit stick — would gather on a rink or 
frozen pond and play a disorganized game 
in which each lad tried to keep a puck to 
himself and away from the others. 

Usually there were three or four pucks 
on the ice and this resulted in the natural 


formation of what a psychologist would 
probably call “peer groups”. The big, skil- 
ful boys would chase one puck. The small 
fellow with the glasses and weak ankles 
would stumble happily about with other 
lads of roughly equal tneptness and en- 
thusiasm. 

Sometimes a little fellow would dart in- 
to a group of bigger boys and snatch the 
puck for a few glorious moments. Often 
the big boys would let him hold it a lit- 
tle while and even when one of them did 
swoop in and take it the little fellow was 
not humiliated. He was more often than 
not relieved to have the pressure taken oft 
him and he returned happily, and some- 
thing of a hero, to his “peer group.” 

This game was not. I suppose, the best 
training in the world for professional 
hockey players. Still the boys enjoyed it 
and everybody, even those with inade 
quate equipment, took part. We had some 
poor boys in our neighborhood but no 
underprivileged ones. 

Anyway, the game seems to be a thing 
of the past. Today even very young boys 
are organized into regular hockey, base- 
ball and football teams. Each team has 
an adult coach, and a squad of adult 





Sometimes in neighborhood games even well-meaning coaches become very wrought up. 
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“rooters”, and the main objective seems 
to be to win the game in order to make 
the coach happy and give the fathers of 
the boys something to brag about at the 
office. 

Let’s not be unfair. I understand that 
some coaches and recreation directors, 
usually men with professional training in 
physical education, stress the value of the 
game for its own sake and play down the 
competitive aspect. In many cases, how- 
-ver. the leagues seem to be run by good- 
ntentioned people who fit very well the 
lescription given by a saintly if somewhat 
rascible Anglican Canon of some of his 
nore trying church workers. They were, 
aid the Canon, “perfect examples of con- 
secrated inefficiency”. 

During a baseball game in our neigh- 
sorhood last summer one of the coaches 
of a team of 12-year-old boys became so 
wrought up at a decision of the umpire— 
inother volunteer — that he struck him 
with his fist while the boys looked on. 


It seems to me that there’s a need to 
look into the mind and motives of any 
adult who displays a persistent, straining 
inxiety about the possibility of the boys 
on the West side of town beating the boys 
on the East side in a game. 

My own observation of our local 
ockey league is that the big, skilful boys 
iave a fairly good time at the games al- 
though they are apt to be tense because 
they will get a manly tongue-lashing from 
the coach if they make a mistake. The 
1oderately skilful boys do not get suffi- 
ent exercise but seem to get satisfaction 
‘rom being members of the team. The lit- 

fellow with glasses and weak ankles 

is a rough time of it. He sits on the 
ench and his feet get cold. 
But to quit and go his lonely way is a 
ird choice for a boy of nine to twelve 
ars in this age of conformity. It requires 
ore maturity than is possessed by most 
the adults who have put him on this 
ot. 

Soon after we arrived in our neighbor- 

od [I became associated with a little 

sup of wilful men who opposed a plan 
the Recreation Association to tear up 
acre or so of woodland that bordered 
community. It was planned to con- 
uct on the site “additional recreational 
ilities’—a football field, cinder track. 
seball diamond and three or four hockey 
| skating rinks. 

\t the civic meeting at which the pro- 

sal to tear down the trees was being dis- 

sed, there was scarcely a dry eye in 
house when the chairman of the com- 

(tee sponsoring the project told of the 

niliation experienced by the boys on 

‘local track team when they were de- 

ted by boys from a community on the 

er side of the tracks. 

(here were gasps of indignation when 
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he related that the local team had been 
forced to train on a track that was only 
three-quarters regulation size. 

(It is probably unfair to mention that 
the opposing team did not have a practice 
track at all. But then this team was made 
up mainly of “underprivileged” boys of 
foreign extraction who developed their leg 
muscles by walking paper routes, riding 
delivery bicycles and other unsportsman- 
like devices; they were accustomed to 
keeping up these activities all summer 
when our boys were forced to be away at 
camp or at the family summer cottage. ) 

It was the consensus of the meeting 
that the lack of a regulation cinder track 
and other sports facilities was doing un- 
told damage to the physical development 
and the personalities of the growing boys 
of the community. 

A halting suggestion from one of our 
little group that organized athletics was 
not the full answer to the recreational 
needs of youngsters was received in un- 
as if something indecent had 





easy silence 
been said. 

There was more reaction when another 
trouble-maker said that all a youngster 
needed to develop a body like Charles 
Atlas was four feet of space and a set 
of Indian Clubs. He was roundly booed. 
When he was heard to mutter something 
about the character-building value of the 
common lawn-mower there was talk of 
lynching. 


A teacher who advanced the crackpot 
suggestion that some thought and money 
might go to the provision of a civic library 
or some place where the older boys and 
girls could hear music, stage plays, dance 
and be reasonably free from jolly, adult 
org2nizers, was received quite politely. 
The chairman thanked her for her inter- 
est. It was good, he said, shooting a mean- 
ingful glance at the chairman of the school 
commission, to see that teachers had 
enough free time to attend meetings of 
this nature: and they certainly should feel 
free to express themselves at all times on 
matters of general community interest. 
He could scarcely go along with the sug- 
gestion. however, that the boys and girls 
should be turned loose in a dance hall 
without adult supervision; but perhaps he 
was old-fashioned m such matters. In any 
event, if nobody had anything further of 
a practical nature to contribute, he would 
put the question. 

He did and it was carried by a great 
majority and as I write this a bulldozer 
is ripping through the last stand of trees 
for miles around in this rapidly-develop- 
ing suburban district. Some children are 
watching the bulldozer at work and one 
little girl is crying because a family of 
wild rabbits lived in the woodland and 
now they will have nowhere to go. 

I know how the little girl feels and I 
think I know how the rabbits feel. 


“But Labatt’s IPA puts it right back in,” 
says Harvey Tierney, Toronto. 


Long to taste the tang of a real 
man’s ale? Then call for the ale 
with real body and flavour to it 
—Labatt’s IPA. The man-size 
satisfaction of your first cool glass 
of IPA is worth waiting for— 
worth calling for again. Harvey 
Tierney satisfies his man-size 
taste with IPA... you can, too. 
Call for [PA—soon. 


Find out about IPA .. . the 
ale that satisfies the man in you! 
Enjoy IPA in your favourite 
hotel or tavern, or next time you 
order ale for your home. Start 
enjoying the ale with body . 
flavour... ZEST! The man’s 


ale—IPA! 
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To the law-abiding citizens 
the most disturbing aspect of 
the business is the apparent 
powerlessness of the police. 








A funeral that outshone any of the obsequies of Chicago. 


London: Gangsters and Prostitutes 


LONDON is a city of many reputations; she 
has earned pride of place as a centre of 
commerce, as a seat of learning, and as a 
citadel of freedom. She is now rapidly 
gaining a new and less enviable renown 
as a city of crime and violence, in which 
gang warfare is waged as fiercely as in the 
days of Al Capone. 

This situation has been developing ever 
since the war, but it is only comparatively 
recently that it has come to a head. The 
chief trouble centre is Soho, the crowded 
cosmopolitan quarter that is bounded by 
Piccadilly to the South and Oxford Street 
to the North. 

To the historian, Soho recalls a host of 
colorful names, from Hogarth and Dr. 
Johnson to Karl Marx; to the gourmet it 
evokes endless memories of exotic meals 
in tiny restaurants. But to the modern 
policeman it means gambling dens, 
brothels, the shadiest of night-clubs and 
the flash of razors at street corners. 

The revelations of the activities of the 
Soho gangsters have caused Londoners to 
rub their eyes. Who would have believed, 
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The shady side of Bond Street. 








by Beverley Nichols 
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“Blasphemous vulgarity”: Floral dice among the wreaths. 


for instance, that in the respectable dis- 
trict of Leytonstone we should be treated 
to such a revolting public spectacle as the 
recent funeral of Thomas Smithson? 
Smithson was a_ small-time, 
slasher gambler with a murderous twist to 
his wrist. When he met his death in a 
shooting affray even his widow did not 
weep for him. “The time for tears,” she 
told the press, “was many years ago.” 
And yet, at the cemetery of St. Patrick’s, 
Smithson was given a funeral that out- 
shone any of the obsequies of Chicago. 
The streets were blocked with Rolls 
Royces, through whose’ windows the 
scarred faces of other gangsters leered at 
The flowers were of an op- 


razor- 


the crowds. 


ulence that would have befitted a filra 
star. As a crowning piece of blasphemous 
vulgarity, there were two gigantic square 
wreaths modelled io simulate gamblirg 
dice. 

A few days later, in connection with 
yet another skirmish in the gang war, tle 
solemn precincts of the Old Bailey were 
the scene of an even more shameful spe:- 
tacle. A little crook with a sneering face 
leant against the railings of the witness 
box—he ignored the judge’s order to staid 
up straight— and casually informed the 
court, “I am the boss of the underground.” 
Having made this astonishing declaration, 
he was allowed to walk out of the court 
scot-free, because there were no legal 
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grounds on which action could be taken 
against him. 

The crook in question was a man with 
an appalling record of robbery with vio- 
lence, by the name of Billy Hill. He was 
a witness in yet another case of razor- 
slashing, involving yet another deeply 
scarred gentleman whose real name is 
Comer but who prefers to be known as 
Jack Spot, King of Soho. Spot was ac- 
quitted in this case of the crime of razor- 
slashing “Bugsie” Falco. (Even the names 
in these dramas have the true Chicago 
ring.) Having been acquitted, he returned 
to his flat in luxurious Hyde Park Man- 
sions, accompanied by his pretty wife 
Rita, to be loudly cheered by a crowd of 
five hundred Londoners who had to be 
held back by the police. 

To the law-abiding citizen, the most 
listurbing aspect of the whole sorry busi- 
ness is the apparent powerlessness of the 
police. 


Meanwhile the parade of prostitutes 
chokes the streets, while the police look 
yn. As it would be unkind to suggest that 
they are acquiescent, one must assume that 
they are impotent, for the trade routes of 
these sirens are as regular, as_ well- 
charted, and as well-known as any thor- 
oughfare of commerce. 

Between the hours of four and six it is 
impossible for a single man to walk down 
any of the streets that lead into Bond 
Street without being accosted by these 
women, who are so brazen that they think 
nothing of seizing him by the arm. From 
six to eight they transfer their activities 
to Curzon Street and Shepherd’s Market. 
From eight o'clock onwards the iain 
treets are Shaftesbury Avenue, along the 
Haymarket and around Piccadilly Circus. 
There are regular “token” arrests, of 
course, but as the fine is only two guineas, 
and as they are immediately released to 
resume their activities, they naturally re- 

ird this penalty as derisory. 

And the British Press — what is that 

ying about it all? Well, it is rising to 

e occasion, or sinking to it, as you pre- 

Perhaps the most shocking front page 

a Sunday newspaper that I have ever 

*n was provided by a recent issue of 

rd Kemsley’s Sunday Graphic, edited by 

rdon McKenzie — a lovable Scotsman 

the true Fleet Street tradition, with a 

iatical eye for news, a stomach ulcer, 

1 a pew in the Presbyterian church. 

Gordon splashed his front page with the 

idline: The Woman Who Saves £3,000 

Vear. 

Jnderneath was a photograph of a 

irtly dressed woman of thirty-five (a 

y ugly woman too) roaring with laugh- 

He printed her name—Claire Gron- 
|, prostitute, with four convictions. And 
areiitly proud of it. She boasted in an 
rview that she would shortly have 
3,000 in the bank. 
ve are a wonderful people. 
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OTTAWA LETTER 


The Failure of the Opposition 


by John A. Stevenson 


IT Is Curious that in the first year of 
operation of new rules of procedure de- 
signed to shorten the length of sessions, 
the Federal Parliament should have had 
the second longest session in its history. 
From it the St. Laurent Ministry and the 
Liberal party ought to have emerged with 
their stock of credit with the voters 
badly damaged. But, while Gallup polls 
do reveal some drop in their popularity, 
there are signs that the decline has been 
checked. 

The Progressive-Conservatives and the 
CCF, allied against the Government’s 
plan for financing the Trans-Canada gas 
pipeline, had a powerful case supported 
by effective material arguments. But they 
could have made it even stronger. The 
pipeline is an addition to the physical 
equipment of the country, which has been 
expanding at such a rapid rate that its 
growth is creating dangerous inflationary 
pressures. 

When the election comes round, how- 
ever, the Government is going to claim 
credit for promoting an enterprise, which 
will increase the wealth of the country 
and provide employment. 

In their efforts at exculpation, the 
Liberals will be helped by certain back- 
slidings of the Opposition. 

At one stage in the session, the Oppo- 
sition had the Government in a situation 
of grave embarrassment, but somehow 
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George Drew: Delights opponents. 


failed to press home the advantage. They 
had the Cabinet in a cleft stick over the 
brazen partisanship of the Speaker and his 
indiscreet letter to a journalist. The only 
reason for the summoning of the Senate 
to reassemble a week before the time 
limit of its adjournment could have been 
the conviction of a majority of the Min- 
isters then in Ottawa that a new Speaker 
must be found. But Mr. Beaudoin was 
saved from the doom awaiting him by 
the personal intervention of the Prime 
Minister. It was a pitiable performance 
and a devastating exposé of its fallacies 
and casuistry should have been easy. 
But the exposé was not made. 

There was a similar retreat in the de- 
bate over the Government’s proposals for 
new fiscal arrangements with the provin- 
ces. 

Premier Frost of Ontario must have 
been grievously disappointed over this 
outcome. A chill of his newborn enthu- 
siasm for co-operation with his Federal 
allies in the next election (vital for them) 
would be intelligible. 

The net result of some of the tactics 
of the Opposition was to convey the im- 
pression to the public that it was either 
not equipped or had not the heart to 
carry on fights in good causes to a de- 
cisive finish 

Then the decision of Mr. Drew to 
withdraw from Parliament for a _ rest 
cure, two weeks before the end of the 
session, delighted the Liberals and dis- 
mayed some of his friends. 

The Opposition and many commenta- 
tors in the press have been harping on 
the theme that Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent is an enfeebled old man, who has 
become apathetic about politics and shows 
a marked reijuctance to shoulder the full 
responsibilities of his office, such as par- 
liamentary leadership. This charge had 
substance, but apparently his visit to 
Britain reinvigorated him, and in the 
closing weeks of the session he reasserted 
his leadership effectively, on numerous 
occasions. He had the advantage over 
Mr. Drew of a holiday from parliament- 
ary strife, but the fact remains that al- 
though 12 years older than Mr. Drew, 
he carried on till the end of the session, 
while Mr. Drew retired from it. So the 
Liberals, taking their cue from some 
pointed observations on the subject by 
Mr. Howe, are now claiming that Mr. 
St. Laurent is in better physical condition 
than Mr. Drew. 
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Rudolf Serkin 


Stratford Revisited: Amazing Festival 


by Robertson Davies 


A final look at the variety of a rich and extraordinary event. 


Overheard during an interval: ~ 


The theatre audiences here are 


more mondaine in appearance. musical audiences truly chthonic.” 


TuesDay: Catch morning train to Strat- 
ford, instructed by SATURDAY NIGHT to 
take a thorough look at the Festival. Find 
I am travelling with two of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, also young lady obviously 
Stratford-bound who says to her com- 
panion, “Do you have the magazines, per- 
chance?” Shakespeare clearly has her in 
his grip. 

This afternoon to the film festival in 
the Avon movie house, and am one of 
fifty or so to see A Short Vision (horrify- 
ing short about the A-bomb, done in an 
interesting painting technique), Neigh- 
hours by Norman McLaren, who seems to 
be widely known as a genius everywhere 
except in his native Canada, and Berliner 
Ballade. This last is a wryly humorous 
fantasy of war and post-war miseries, 
technically crude by Hollywood standards 
but brilliantly inventive and full of vital- 
ity. These three films treated their medium 
as an art, capable of conveying and pro- 
voking thought, rather than as a picture of 
reality; thus they differ from the Holly- 
wood and Ealing jobs which treat film as 
fantasy, dressed up with realistic trappings 
to delude the unsophisticated that it is all 
like life. 


This evening to the Music Pavilion to 
hear Rudolf Serkin play four Schubert 
Impromptus superbly — especially the A 
flat, Op. 142, which so many people play 
with immense romantic agony, but which 
he rolled off in a spirit of exquisitely sim- 
ple lyricism. As a pianist he is a bouncer, 
a hummer and caresser of the keys; all the 
mannerisms against which young pian- 
ists are warned are seen in this great art- 
ist, and they do not detract a jot from his 
stature. In the second part of the program 
Serkin accompanied Martial Singher in 
a complete performance of Schubert’s Dic 
Schone Miillerin. It was a finely balanced, 
musically distinguished rendering, but I 
wished that Mr. Singher had given us a 
little more strongly the sense of pastoral 
tragedy which is at the heart of this work. 
His treatment of the love-sick young mill- 
er was a little too contemporary; unless 
we see him with all the airs and graces of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
one of his dimensions is lacking. But this 
is perhaps a pernickety and literary criti- 


cism. 


WEDNESDAY: Again to the film festival 
and saw another pleasant McLaren experi- 


ment, Begone Dull Care, followed by 
Gene Kelly’s new film, /nvitation to 
Dance. This was in three parts: 1, a 
mawkish piece about Pierrot and Pierrette: 
2, a bit of gluey social satire which de- 
rived from Schnitzler’s Reigen, but not 
enough to give it distinction; 3, Sinbad, in 
which the sailor and the genie are an 
American gob and a little American boy. 
embroiled with a number of cartoon fig 
ures. Technically brilliant, this film was 
nevertheless dull, bad, long and afflicted 
with that excessive sweetness, that diabetes 
of the imagination, which ruins a good 
deal of American creative work. 

In the evening to a Jazz Concert in 
which the Apollonian approach of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet was contrasted with 
the Dionysiac (or possibly even orgasmic } 
style of Oscar Peterson. The MJQ was 
cool, musicianly, and wonderfully varied 
for what was, in essence, a percussion 
group. Was interested that they persuade 
their devotees to swallow, without winc- 
ing, canon, fugue and counterpoint—the 
very blood and bones of long-hair musi. 
If the cats are conquered by this classicism 
we shall hope next to hear fugues even '2 
those last strongholds of really bad musiv, 
the churches. Peterson’s group, though 
more obviously and immediately stirrin 4, 
was less musically interesting, because his 
thematic material was poorer and tle 
emotional, background of his stuff, thous) 
intense, was narrow. He seemed possess: d 
by the notion that single short phrases. 
repeated several times, gained meaniiig 
through repetition. This is the principle of 
magical incantation, the witch-doctor a)- 
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proach, and so far as I was concerned it 
did not work. 


John Hammond acted as commentator 


yn the program, and had not prepared 
vhat he wanted to say; consequently he 
was reduced to exploiting the dubious 
charms of ineptitude. 

In the interval, overheard a really high- 
xrow remark: “The theatre audiences here 
ire. more mondaine in appearance but 
{ think the musical audiences are more 
ruly chthonic, don’t you?” You will find 
hat one only in a really big dictionary. 


fHURSDAY: This morning to the exhibition 
yf pictures by Pavel Tchelitchew and Les- 
ie Hurry. I greatly liked Tchelitchew’s 
tudies of flayed men, and brains and 
veins; his monsters from the deep Un- 
onscious are wonderfully stimulating to 
yne’s OWN imagination. A catalogue note 
ays that Hurry’s pictures “are basically 
elated to the conditions of our times”: 
basically, perhaps, but certainly not obvi- 
iusly, unless you take a strongly romantic 
iew of our times. But they are wonder- 
tul in themselves, and have a_ splendid 
ense of style. 

In the afternoon to hear Inge Borkh 
ind Alexander Welitsch sing—lieder, prin- 
cipally. It would not be fair to offer an 


opinion on a performance which was in 


ivalry with thunder, lightning, and the 
season’s heaviest rain. Fate was against 


them; the lights failed; one of Madame 


Borkh’s earrings burst from its mooring 
nd shot into the front row. Faithful serv- 
nts of the public, they sang on, but all 
ope of nuance had to be abandoned. 
lhey concluded with a splendid duet from 
Veber’s Euryanthe, and I wondered wist- 
lly why we hear so few duets, consider- 





ing the fairly rich store of them which ex- 
ists. What about a duet-recital? 

I am told on good authority that 
Claudio Arrau, after his experience this 
year, counts Stratford one of the six real- 
ly significant artistic festivals in the world, 
which, trom such a source, is the highest 
kind of praise. 

The Metropolitan Store is offering an 
attractive bargain in little plaster Shake- 
speares, in beige or white, at 98 cents. 


FRIDAY: To Henry V this evening, and 
found that as Christopher Plummer was 
ill, William Shatner was playing the lead. 
He carried it off with great credit to him- 
self, and received a well-deserved personal 
ovation at the end of the play. His only 
sign of nervousness was some inaudibility 
when he spoke softly. Once again the wis- 
dom of having so many first-rate actors in 
the company was proven: not only was 
the understudy much more than adequate. 
but all the supporting cast were able to 
weigh in with valuable assistance. 

The production has ripened impressive- 
ly. owing chiefly to the director’s custom 
ot watching it often, checking any slack- 
ness, and tightening any loose ends. This 
is now a production of absolutely first- 





he Merry Wives”: Douglas Campbell (Falstaff) and Bruno Gerussi (Landlord). 
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rate quality. Although I do not like the 
way the choruses have been transposed 
and moved from their proper places in the 
text, I was conscious several times of that 
prickling of the backbone and that stirring 
of the hair which is, for me, the sign that 
I am being deeply excited and moved by 
a theatrical performance ... Afterwards a 
lady said to me, “I met a woman who saw 
you at the jazz concert, and she said that 
you were utterly confused”. Now who, I 
wonder, can this mind-reader have been? 
However I may have looked, I was con- 
scious of no confusion. 


SATURDAY: This afternoon saw The Merry 
Wives of Windsor again; it has improved 
even more than Henry, but then, it had 
farther to go. It has sweetened greatly, and 
the charm of the play is allowed to emerge 
more plainly. I have already praised the 
principal players, therefore let me say here 
how much Bruno Gerussi, Douglas Rain. 
Lloyd Bochner and David Gardner add 
to the pleasure of this creation, in mizor 
parts. The afternoon was very hot, and 
although the audience was made up, by 
and large, of clean people, the second half 
of the play was performed, in the play’s 
own words, amid the rankest compound 
of villainous smell that ever offended nos- 
tril. All the more reason for the new 
theatre. 

In the evening attended the last con- 
cert of the musical festival, which was 
wisely chosen and elegantly brief. The di- 
rector had the excellent idea of not ar- 
ranging the program chronologically, and 
it began with Bartok’s Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta; an elderly lady, 
seated near me, was expecting Mozart, and 
was audibly amazed. Harry Somers’ Five 
Sones for Dark Voice was beautifully sung 
by Maureen Forrester; it had lyric pass- 
ages of delicate beauty and if the city 
which is the theme of the cycle is Toronto. 
as I believe it to be. Toronto should think 
itself greatly complimented. It would have 
been pleasant to acclaim the composer at 
the end of this work, for he was in the 
audience, but somehow this courtesy had 
been overlooked. Then came the Mozart 
—one of his contralto concert arias and 
the stirring. enchanting “Haffner”. A fine 
evening. 

There are a lot of good stories going 
around Stratford. One concerns a Chicago 
couple who turned up at the theatre one 
night with tickets which were correct in 
every respect, save that they were for the 
theatre in Stratford. Connecticut. As they 
departed the lady was heard to say, with 
a slight edge to her voice, “If there was a 
mistake that could be made, you’d make 
it” . . . Caught the 4.52 a.m train, and 
chugged, rattled and puffed away into the 
dawn, leaving behind this extraordinary, 
rich, unpretentious and altogether amaz- 
ing festival. 








BOOKS 


That Dares Not Speak Its Name 


by Robertson Davies 


THE BEST NEW NOVEL that I have read in 
a long time is Angus Wilson’s Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes. It imitates nobody, yet 
it brings to mind the work of earlier 
writers of acknowledged greatness. It is 
penetrating and illuminating, but it never 
for an instant strives for a bogus pro- 
fundity. It has a wide range of characters 
—45 of them, counting those who are 
dead — ranging through many levels of 
society, but none are caricatured and 
none are patronized. Though long and full 
the action moves swiftly and there is not 
a pulpy or over-written page. It has at 
least three levels of meaning—the story 
itself, which is an excellent one, the com- 
ment on life which is implicit in the 
action of the characters upon one another, 
and the criticism of our society which 
makes such people possible. All of this 
is managed with perfect control, and with 
a style and finish which rouses the spirits. 

The plot does not lend itself to sum- 
mary. Briefly, the book is about Professor 
Gerald Middleton, an authority on a part 
of Anglo-Saxon history, who seems in the 
eyes of the world to be a success, for not 
only is he distinguished and handsome, 
but he has also the comforts which in- 
herited wealth can provide. But Middle- 
ton knows himself to be a hollow man, 
who has failed his wife, his children and 
his mistress. What seems to be a chance 
for vindication of himself comes when he 
discovers that what seemed to be an im- 
portant archaeological discovery is_ in 
reality a fake; what shall he do? He does 
the right thing, the scholarly thing, but 
the effect is not what he had hoped for. 
His character is his destiny, and a single 
courageous action is not enough to re- 
deem him. 

Sounds grim, doesn’t it? We have all 
read these novels about hollow men, and 
have discerned, behind them, the figures 
of even hollower authors. Anglo-Saxon 
history, and archaeology, are not matters 
which most of us bother our heads about. 
But this book is new evidence in support 
of something which every critic knows: 
there is no material so shop-worn or in- 
transigent that an author of great ability 
cannot make it fresh and absorbing. This 
whole book vibrates with life. 

It is not without blemishes, and senti- 
mental people will not like it. Mr. Wilson 
looks at his characters with just, but not 
loving eyes. There is not one of them 
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Compton Mackenzie: “Thin Ice’. 


that we should seriously wish to know; 
but the reason is that wé know them al- 
ready—we can put other names to most 
of them. There is no pity and precious 
little compassion, in this book and, after 
all, why should there be? It is not neces- 
sary for literature to promote these quali- 
ties. 

The book has the strength of a work in 
which the writer has been true to himself. 
Mr. Wilson could easily have pumped up 


On Attitudes 


Jacket Design 


some pity, if he had seen fit to do so; he 
could have thrown into the mixture a 
cupful of synthetic compassion. There are 
plenty of writers who work on that prin- 
ciple all the time. But he preferred in- 
stead to write truly, letting the right 
readers seek out his book, and refusing to 
make his book seek out the greatest pos- 
sible number of readers. He has had the 
reward of his courage, for his book has 
been a striking critical and popular suc- 
cess in England, and should certainly 
appear on this continent. 

It is the most refreshing thing in the 
novel line to appear in a long while. Its 
roots are nourished in the soil that sus- 
tained Fielding, Dickens and Thackeray: 
it does not, as so many novels have done 
with varying success, seek to push further 
along the paths explored by Proust or 
Joyce. There is much to be said for the 
English tradition in the novel, and it is 
good to see a writer of first-rate ability 
who is happy in that tradition. 

An element in the novel which I found 
of particular interest is the predicament 
of Gerald Middleton’s second son, John. 
He is a popular public figure, a defender 
of the Little Man and the Forgotten 
Cause; he is a spouter and grimacer on 
television, with a big following. But he 
is also a homosexual, and he is in danger 
of sacrificing his public character to his 
private character; his companion is a 
wretched Irish lad called Larrie Rourke, 
whom he thinks can be reformed. (The 
people in this book are, many of them, 
specialists in various sorts of fake com- 
passion; they will not, or cannot, see any 
situation clearly.) John’s problem is one 
of the many threads of plot in the book. 

Now, homosexuals in novels are noth- 
ing new, but I think Mr. Wilson’s treat- 
ment is so. He treats John with neither 
pity nor ridicule, but he makes chillingly 
clear the knife-edge which a man walks 
who is in the grip of a homosexual pas- 
sion. He also demonstrates that, just as 
in heterosexual love, the whole character 
of the man determines the particular 
character of the passion. Is there any 
reason to suppose that a homosexual love, 
in a man of fine character, may not be a 
fine emotion? 

Alas, the circumstances which surround 
this particular manifestation of Eros maxe 
any definite answer to that question in- 
possible. A passion which must be hd- 
den, and gratified on the sly, will have 
difficulty in taking a noble form. Ard 
that is the theme of a very interest:ng 
novel by that accomplished old ha:d, 
Compton Mackenzie, called Thin Ice. ‘ts 
hero is a gifted Englishman of the up) er 
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Minister’s desk is not too high for him 
to seek it. But he is in John Middleton’s 
position; he seeks love among men, and 
his affection attaches itself to unworthy 
ybjects; in his sixties he has lost all pride 
ind his intrigues are dangerous in every 
way. It is a relief to his friends when he 
s killed in the Blitz without having in- 
curred open disgrace. 

The author tells this story through the 
nouth of a friend of Fortescue’s—a very 
lecent, compassionate man called George 
Gaymer. It is a chilling tale, and as a 
study of disintegration, and the poison of 
concealment and disappointed hopes work- 
ng together, it is masterly. 

Will such books as these succeed in 
creating among their readers a greater 
understanding for homosexuals? Their 
problem is very much under examination 
at present, and in a book called They 
Stand Apart it is given a serious critical 
examination by several informed persons, 
the editor being His Honor Judge Tudor 
Rees. He himself writes of the English 
law relating to the matter, Viscount Hail- 
sham relates it to society as a whole, and 
the Rev. D. S. Bailey writes of it in the 
light of Christian morals. The medical 
aspect of the question is discussed by Dr. 
Lindesay Neustatter. All of these articles 
are excellent, being neither impassioned 
pleas for, nor diatribes against. But the 
latter part of the book contains extracts 
from debates on the topic in the House 
f Lords, and the Commons. These are 
what make the hair stand on end. 

Dislike of homosexuality is understand- 
able. But what are we to make of the 
savage condemnation of that condition 
hich seems to find such eloquent expres- 
ion in these debates? There are, ap- 
parently, sensible and moderate men in 
the British Parliament, and it is encourag- 
ing to find members of the clergy among 
them, but where do these violent old 
fire-eaters come from, and where have 
trey been all their lives? Little enough 

known about the genesis of homosex- 

lity, and much that is believed to be 

'¢ about its manifestations begins to 

1k like old wives’ tales. But it is per- 
‘-ctly clear that persecution, abuse and 

borate protestations of revulsion can- 
reveal anything except the cruelty of 
person who speaks. If we can get at 
root of this cruelty we may begin to 
rect a serious injustice. 

rom such novels as Thin Ice and 

2lo-Saxon Attitudes we may hope for 
n ch. Novels have an honorable history 
©. changing social attitudes. 


A clo-Saxon Attitudes, by Angus Wilson 
9. 412—British Books—$3.25. 
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a Ice, by Compton Mackenzie — pp. 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75. 


Ti-y Stand Apart, edited by Tudor Rees 
—.p. 212—Heinemann—$4.25 
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Jackie Parker and Friends 


by Trent Frayne 


The accomplished young man from 
Tennessee handles a football with such 
deception that spectators sometimes 
wonder if there is a ball. And they may 
not want to pay for what they can’t see. 


FOLLOWING the final whistle of the open- 
ing game of the 1954 football season in 
Toronto, sports writers and other toffs as- 
sembled in the depths of Varsity Stadium 
for a vessel of wassail and, if unavoid- 
able, the pearls of wisdom that always 
tumble from a winning coach’s mouth. 

Between dollops, the assembled fauna 
applauded the performance of Ted Too- 
good, a homebrew halfback who had been 
employed as fullback by the Argonauts. 
Mr. Toogood, a lithe and earnest young 
man, had somehow contrived to dash 
forty-odd yards with the winning touch- 
down. 

At length the coach entered, an angular 
professorial lachrymose gentleman named 
Frank Clair, who now charges his cerebral 
batteries on behalf of the Ottawa Rough 
Riders but who at that time was thinking 
constantly for Argonaut capital. 

“Toogood looked great at fullback, eh 
coach?” suggested one of the more indis- 
creet reporters, glancing up from the eat- 
ing board. 

Prof. Clair scowled. 

“I won't know till Monday,” he ob- 
served, “when I see the movies.” 

Football, friends, has become a damned 
complicated game, particularly for the 
lowly spectator who does not have bene- 
fit of a post-contest seance with the magic 
of the 16-mm. camera. Actually, in Prof. 
Clair’s defence, it ought to be pointed out 
that he did see his man Toogood rip off 
the forty-odd yards. He wanted to look at 
the game’s movies to ascertain whether 
Toogood had the ability to fulfill such 
other fullback requirements as providing 
protection for the passer and blocking 
adequately for the other halfbacks. 

Nevertheless, the point has been reach- 
ed in the game where few coaches are 
bold enough to confess they know the final 
score before first checking their film files, 
and the poor clod who pays three dollars 
to watch the game is growing more and 
more confused. : 

Largely, this is because the Edmonton 
Eskimos have come up with a Canadian 
modification of the split-T, the invention of 


Jackie Parker and Grey Cup, 


one Don Faurot at Missouri in 1941. Es- 
sentially, the split-T is a ground offensive, 
based on deception and perfect timing. 
The deception, as demonstrated by quar- 
terback Jackie Parker, who is possibly the 
best football player in Canada today, gives 
fits to opponents, who can’t find the ball, 
and to the spectators, who are beginning 
to suspect there is no ball. 

The Eskimos have been making mince- 
meat of their opponents in the Western 
Conference, and a lark of the Grey Cup 
final for two years, which is all right with 
me. Trouble is, their success on the 
ground is driving other coaches to imitate 
them, and that’s what’s lousing up the 
game. Ball-control is the phrase that’s 
swept the West, meaning that you keep 
possession as long as you can on the fair- 
ly fundamental theory that the other guy 
can’t score as long as you've got the ball. 

This insidious reasoning is seeping east, 
too, where both Ottawa and Hamilton 
have tried variations of the split-T. The 
Argonauts and the Alouettes are letting 
their customers see the ball, but an un- 
nerving thought is that they’re doing it 
only because they’ve got a ton of money 
tied up in their quarterbacks. Both Etche- 
verry and Dublinsky have an antipathy 
for the football and rid themselves of it 
as quickly as possible, right in plain sight. 
This would be heresy in the West, and 
heaven help the poor folks if those two 
ever leave us. 

Naive Easterners are as yet unaware of 
the soporific ingredients that constitute 
true ball-control. It’s like watching two 
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EVERGREENS 


For FOUNDATION PLANTING 


Upright types: Each 
MEYER JUNIPER 15-18 in. $4.25 


MOUNTBATTEN JUNIPER, 24-30 in. 6.75 
HICKS YEW 24-30 in. 6.75 


Bushy types: 
JAPANESE YEW 
HETZ JUNIPER 
SAVINS JUNIPER 


Globe types: 


MUGHO PINE 12-15 in. 3.75 
GLOBE CEDAR 15-18 in. 4.25 


For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses and Perennials, send for illus:-ated 
CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 






24-30 in. 8.25 
18-24 in. 4.75 
18-24 in. 4.25 








Meyer Juniper is of 
upright informal habit. 
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HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 


SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto 
Lakeshcre No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont 
Queen Elizabeth Way West of No. 27 Cloverleaf. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 

65) Montee de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


ALF PRICE 


for a trial subscription that brings the world’s 
foremost writers in every field into your home 
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counter-punchers in the ring, each patient- 
ly waiting for the other to lead. After ten 
rounds the next waltz is a gent’s tag. The 
last two Grey Cup games have been spec- 
tacles because they’ve involved diametri- 
cally opposed offenses—the grinding, in- 
exorable ground gamz of the Eskimos 
against the wide-open, pass-happy style o! 
the Alouettes. 

The point here is that the Eskimos are 
so good at their own game that they’v« 
completely shadowed the deficiencies o 
that game. An analogy might be a Broad 
way play in which the star’s performanc« 
keeps a bad play alive—like Shirley Boot! 
in The Desk Set. It ran and ran and ran 
not because the author said anything but 
because the star was magnificent. 

The Shirley Booth of the roughneck set 
is quarterback Parker, an easy-going, de 
ceptively relaxed-looking tiger with 
brain of pure football. Parker’s dedicatio: 
to the game is ah — unusual. In the 
summer of 1952 he couldn't get an athletic 
scholarship in the rugged Southeastern 
Conference, which consists of colleges in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, because he was married. So he got a 
divorce, became the leading scorer in the 
United States, then married the girl all 
over again a year later. 

Parker turned twenty-four last Jan. 
wears his blond hair short-clipped, talks in 
a soft Tennessee drawl—he was born in 
Knoxville—and walks as though he were 
lugging corns on every toe. When he was 
thirteen his appendix ruptured and he was 
on the hospital’s critical list for several 
days. He’d barely recovered when he con- 
tacted a flesh-killing foot infection. Doc- 
tors tried various trial-and-error remedies 
and the condition steadily worsened. Afte: 
two months # was decided that his right 
foot would have to be amputated. Parke: 
refused permission. Two days later, inex- 
plicably, the feet began to heal. He had 
to start wearing expensive inlays, then dis- 





covered his right foot was a size-twelve 
and the left foot a size-eleven. Then he 
got pneumonia. 

In due course he recovered and, with a 
divorce tossed in, won an athletic scholar- 
ship at Mississippi State, a split-T foot- 
ball school which had an assistant coach 
named Darryl Royal who, it will be re- 
called, was hired to introduce the split-T ‘0 
Edmonton in 1953. The first thing Royal 
did was influence a young Mississippi 
graduate named Jackie Parker to move (0 
Edmonton when he got his diploma in the 
spring of *54. Canadians have been mir- 
velling at the spaghetti-legged young min 
ever since. 

He can do most anything with a foot- 
ball, except possibly kick it. He ran nine:y- 
six yards with the winning touchdown 
in the 1954 Grey Cup final in Toronio, 
and last season, shifted from halfback to 
quarterback, he added a deception to [he 
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Pop Ivy: “I'll be fired.” 


dmonton backfield that was uncanny. In 
‘st year’s Grey Cup game in Vancouver 
e did double-duty as a defensive halfback 
nd intercepted an Etcheverry pass deep 
1 Eskimo territory that killed Montreal's 
ist real chance to get even. 

It is not permissible to discuss the Es- 


Limos without reference to the bland mas- 
uff who directs their destructiveness, gen- 


emanly Frank (Pop) Ivy, the solid, un- 
motional coaeh. Ivy is as unobtrusive as 
six-foot-three man can be, with good 
ense, Straight answers, and the rosy com- 


plexion ard light bhie eyes of a Swede, 


hich maybe he is. He is a year-round 
esident of Edmonton now, a graduate of 
iklahoma’s great split-T system, a_busi- 
ssman-coach devoid of the rah-rah rou- 
ne. who plays his game of football cold- 
analytically. When he’s talking to the 
yman he doesn't clutter up his speech, as 
few overly dedicated football writers do, 
th the technical patois of football—he 
reaks objectively and fundamentally. 
Asked if the Esks can make it three in a 
w. he replies: “We could quite easily 
faced with a psychological problem. 
ter a team has won two years in a row, 
‘re may be a tendency to become self- 
isfied.”” 
On his 1956 offense: “We'll go with the 
1e alignment and same basic offense as 
year. However, it is not so much a 
‘stion of what plays you run as it is 
v well you execute them.” 
On split-T monotony: “We’ve been suc- 
sful with our system. If we don’t win, 
be fired.” 
(he Eskimos have revolutionized the 
ne, giving it back to the infantry, and 
disciples are gathering, in line with the 
sports axiom: If you can’t beat ’em, 
1 em. But it may just turn out that the 
yists will be playing their games in 
vate. How many Shirley Booths are 
e? 
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Bing Crosby, Grace Kelly, Frank Sinatra and Celeste Holm. 


FILMS 


Three Decorative Musicals 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


NOTHING deteriorates more rapidly than 
comedy. and probably no type of comedy 
reveals its telltale lines more quickly than 
the comedy of manners. The Philadelphia 
Story, which starred Katharine Hepburn, 
was a brilliant comedy success fifteen 
years ago. Today, re-titled High Society, 
with Grace Kelly as the capricious heiress, 
it has a good deal the air of a period 
piece. 

Top Drawer Terry Lord (Grace Kelly), 
when the picture opens, is about to marry 
George Kittridge (John Lund), a million- 
aire whom she admires because he has 
managed to scramble up out of one of the 
lower social drawers. She is still loved 
by her ex-husband (Bing Crosby) and 
presently Reporter Mike Connor (Frank 
Sinatra) joins the admiring circle. 

Given these arrangements and a few 
broad hints that follow, no experienced 
movie-goer will have trouble working out 
the story in advance. Mike can’t marry 
Terry, because the author has taken pains 
to provide him with a girl of his own, 
and she is just the sort of nice suitable 
girl he is bound to marry in the end, by 
all the rules of plot construction. Her 
fiancé can’t marry her, because he is 
shocked at her for getting tight and sus- 
pects her of being loose, thus indicating 
his own low origins. So Mike and his 
girl are happily paired off, the fiancé is 
let out of the picture, the author’s knee 
planted firmly in the middle of his back, 
and Terry marries her jazz millionaire ex- 
husband, story and heroine having gone 
the longest way round to find the obvious 
way home. 

Even with a plot that now seems as 
innocent as a piece of old-fashioned tat- 
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Tyrone Power and Kim Novak. 


ting, High Society is a pleasant picture to 
watch and listen to. The Cole Porter 
music is tuneful, the lyrics are tricky and 
informal and Grace Kelly, of course, is 
beautiful. She hasn’t Katharine Hepburn’s 
high peremptory charm, but she has faci- 
lity and grace and she is enchanting when 
tipsy, which is a far more exacting exer- 
cise than it looks. Bing Crosby, Frank 
Sinatra and Louis Armstrong, three of the 
world’s highest paid entertainers. go about 
earning their prodigious salaries with all 
their usual competence. 


The King and I, which began as a novel, 
has by this time been translated into every 
posible medium including, no doubt, 
Braille. The current screen musical ver- 
sion presents Deborah Kerr as the un- 
flinching English widow who goes out to 





teach geography to the children of th 
King of Siam, and to enlighten the mor 
arch himself on the principles of mic 
nineteenth century British democracy. Th 
situation provides endless material fc 
mild comedy, as well as opportunity f¢ 
big specialty numbers. It seemed a litt! 
odd at first to hear the decorous wido 
line out a Rodgers and Hammerstein lyr 
while waiting on the wharf for transpo: 
tation to the palace, but one soon becomes 
accustomed to the novelty. In any cas. 
the music is attractive and so is Miss 
Kerr, whatever she happens to be doin:. 

The real star, however, is Yul Brynne , 
who played the role on Broadway. He s5 
a magnificent and alarming figure, with ; 
fiercely patriarchal sense—to which he : 
honorably entitled as the father of 1( 
children—combined with a childlike faith 
in the Western point of view. It would 
have been easy for the screen author jo 
have parodied the story of an Oriental 
potentate and a British lady of the firmest 
possible principles, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the picture that it has preserved, 
in the midst of all the musical comedy 
embellishments, a straightforward account 
of an odd and touching human relation- 
ship. 


v oo 
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Tyrone Power plays Eddie Duchin in 
The Duchin Story, and handles his piano- 
playing with authority and style. Once or 
twice I thought I caught him working on 
the treble while Carmen Cavallaro, who 
does the heavy work off screen, was han- 
dling the bass, but this may have been il- 
lusion. In any case it sounded fine. 

The story itself is a lugubrious one. 
Pianist Duchin comes to New York, makes 
an instant success in Central Park Casino, 
and marries a rich, beautiful and devoted 
wife (Kim Novak). But the wife dies in 
childbirth, and though after twelve years 
he finds another mate (Victoria Shaw), 
this marriage too is fated, since the hero 
by this time has contracted leukaemia. 
Fortunately, the music is cheerful. 





Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr. 
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RECORDS 


Light Music With a Wallop 


by William Krehm 


he Three Penny Opera: Kurt Weill and 
ert Brecht with Liane as Polly Peachum 
nd chorus and chamber orchestra of The 
ienna State Opera, F. Charles Adler, 
onductor; Vanguard VRS 9002 


Over two centuries ago George Fred- 
ick Handel was ruined when a saucy 
ite popular opera knocked the props out 
rom under his flourishing Italian operatic 
usiness. It was The Beggar’s Opera writ- 
ten by John Gay with music cribbed by a 
Dr. Pepusch from popular songs and, add- 
ing insult to injury, from Handel himself. 
instead of dealing with the high-flown 
subjects of classical literature as Italian 
opera did, it told a racy tale of under- 
world life and romance, and turned the 
edge of its satire against both Italian 
opera and the morality of officialdom. 
Two centuries later in the Germany of 
the Weimar Republic, where profiteering 
ind corruption flourished rankly in ihe 
umus of misery and despair, the leftest 
poet Bert Brecht and the composer Kurt 
Weill put their heads together and wrote a 
new version of The Beggar’s Opera that 
made the original seem naive and starry- 
eyed. Instead of the fresh-cheeked folk 
tunes that Pepusch drew on, the Three 
nny Opera is written largely to jazz— 
it the joyous red-blooded New Orleans 
7z but the blasé and sickly stuff that 
cohoed through the low dives of Europe’s 
ge cities. It is peopled with pimps, 
ts, murderers who preach a morality 
it is a biting take-off on the code reign- 
z in politer circles. It resounds with the 
rdid blare of the saxophone, the rasp 
banjo, the wheeze of accordions. 
The present production is superb, with 
celebrated chanteuse Liane in the role 
Polly Peachum. Though in German the 
ord comes with an English transiation. 
s light music but it packs a tremendous 
lop. 


~ 


Fair Lady: lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner; 
sic by Frederick Loewe with Rex Har- 
‘n and Julie Andrews; Columbia OL 
0 
his musical comedy based on Shaw’s 
malion is a very different kettle of fish. 
world has travelled far since 1912 
n Shaw could argue that “the reformer 
need most today is an_ energetic 


P metic enthusiast”. And today the sub- 


of Shaw’s earnest comedy seems par- 
larly fitting for a light and tripping 
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musical, with the score adding a new twist. 

The lyrics by Lerner pick many of the 
plums in Shaw’s play and preface and add 
some raisins of their own. The only major 
departure from the Shavian plot is the 
shifting of the Tea Party scene to a box 
at the Ascot Races to permit the American 
authors to step back and take a look at 
the English as a whole. H’s drop and 
bounce thick and fast, and with the variety 
of accents there emerge differences of 
character and outlook that don’t strength- 
en Shaw’s thesis of the possibility of uplift 


oe i LXE? 





WS 
Cover: “My Fair Lady”. 


through applied phonetics. But you can 
safely leave such heavy sociological prob- 
lems to others and enjoy the racy lines 
that the exigencies of rhyme only occa- 
sionally lead about by the nose. The score 
of Loewe is made up of many things: 
period music that brings you back to the 
uncomplicated pre-World War I times; 
smooth lilting waltz tunes, and a certain 
amount of standard filler that you could 
find in any of a gross of musical comedies. 
It is a record on which you are likely to 
wear out a good many needles. 


Archy and Mehitabel: A Back-Alley Opera 
—Words by Joe Dorion; music by George 
Kleinsinger based on stories of Don Mar- 
quis. Carol Channing, Eddie Bracken, 
narrated by David Wayne; Columbia ml 
4963 

The opera is based on the writing of 
Don Marquis, a frustrated poet turned 
columnist and cartoonist who labored for 
the galleys of the New York daily press 


in the teens and twenties. Marquis poured 
out his weltschmerz in the character of 
Archy, the cockroach with an oversized 
soul. To satisfy his need for self-expres- 
sion, Archy takes to hurling himself at 
the typewriter keys (all lower-case because 
he can’t work the shift key). In this role 
of legman-poet the lowly Archy observes 
life, develops a hopeless passion for Mehit- 
abel, a glamorous, hard-living alley-cat, 
reflects on human foibles, pursues his ideal 
of truth and beauty ... and begs his 
employer for more apple-peelings on the 
side. In short Archy offers an unmistak- 
able parallel to the newspaperman with 
literary aspirations. Don Marquis’s im- 
mortal sketches have all the intimate 
pang of a stomach ulcer engaged in digest- 
ing itself. 

To this little back-alley opera Klein- 
singer (of Tubby the Tuba fame) has 
written brisk and moving music, full cf 
the dust, blare and heartbreak of big-city 
life. Carol Channing makes a fabulous 
Mehitabel, the alley-cat of raucous charms. 
A record that is bound to become a 
classic. 


Reflections of an Indian Boy: Carl T. 
Fischer. Paul Weston and his Orchestra; 
Columbia CL 788 

Carl T. Fischer was a jazz musician 
who went through life with deep aspira- 
tions filed away to write some serious 
music. He turned out popular hits like 
“Who Wouldn’t Love You” and worked 
as Frankie Laine’s accompanist. But all 
the time he was secreting what he con- 
sidered his real life’s work, “Reflections 
of an Indian Boy” (he himself was three- 
quarters Cherokee). He wrote very little 
of this down, but carried it around in his 
head as one does so many of one’s prize 
possessions. Every now and then he would 
try out a bit of it on a conductor, and on 
one occasion taped sections of it so that 
someone else might undertake the orches- 
tration. When Fischer died at the age of 
42 a couple of years ago that tape was 
dug up and transcribed into notation. 
Victor Young arranged it for orchestra, 
and the results are offered by Paul Weston 
on this disc. 


Let Yourself Go: Spanish Two Steps and 
Dance Music of Colombia and Venezuela. 
Emil Coleman and his Orchestra; Decca 
DL 8183 


We can’t claim that this is cool music; 
it could, however be a homeopathic cure 
for the heat. Coleman slickens up Spanish 
and South American dance tunes without 
denaturing them too much. 


Swing Low In Hi Fi: Percy Faith, Spirit- 
uals for Orchestra; Columbia CL 796 
There is nothing particularly spiritual 
about Percy’s faith, but he is an excellent 
arranger. The spirituals emerge smooth 
and sophisticated, with plenty of deft 
touches by an excellent craftsman. 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“How p’you make up an alphametic?” 
That’s quite a stock question, and so per- 
haps a simple example will not be out of 
place. 

One way is to start with a short sen- 
tence: something that might make sense. 
So maybe we aim to make it a “division 


each letter has to stand for a different 


figure. 
You may like to finish this yourself! 
Answer on Page 34. (30) 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


THE OLD GERMAN SCHOOL of composition 
won so much favor that it was given a 














Solutiog to Problem 147. 

Key-move 1.Q-B6, threatening 2.Kt-Ki 
mate. If KxKt; 2.Q-B3 mate. If BxK 
2.QxP mate. If QxQ; 2.R-Q3 mate. 
KtxQ; 2.Kt-Q5 mate. If PxQ; 2.RxR mat 
'f R-KS; 2.QxR mate. 


Problem No. 148, by H. Rubesamen. 


White mates in three. 


ee = second name, the Continental School, by 
sum”, like this: es ‘ 
many players. It became a _ recognized tl 
CAT) CAUGHT (HAT standard for problems in three and four i 
she ; BSc bas moves, except in Bohemia and England. 
Then we decile that : _ sages — Leading exponents were the Viennese trio fs 
exactly “HAT” times into “CAUGHT”; M. Feigl, Konrad Erlin and Ottmar Nemo, 
there will be no “remainder”. So, with no along with the Rev. J. Jespersen of Den- " 
particular malice afore-thought, we give) mark and Emil Pradignat of France. . 
numerical values to some of the letters: Not many of the famous were Germans. : 
3AT) 3A059T (9AT Two, J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, left as 
their ranks, and their tendency was termed 
And now comes the tricky part: we the German Thematic Renaissance. Most of 
have to find values for “A” and “T” others followed on for the start of the 7 
which will produce the desired result. And © Modern German School. 
ces’ 
out 
, . . 
Oo-la-la? Slightly! of 
oO : sO 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar i f 
~ SO 
ACROSS disd 
1 It’s only at sea that Mary is to Elizabeth. (6) insi 
4 29. Quite upsetting for the kidneys, perhaps. (8, 3, 5) as 
10 This islander is a cross between two of his own kind. (7) of r 
11 Fifty snakes make game companions for their own kind. (7) It 
2 They may carry sweetness, but not for Chinese tea exclusively. 5 
()) I 
13 Makes a drab cur a different looking creature. (9) : 
14 Adequate means gives the Comte pence to throw around. (10) - 
16 30, 23. Where post office officials hold post-mortems? (4-6. 6) in 
18 A good time for cover-girls. (4) m 
20 A city stems from procedures according to plan. (10) co 
24 Fine rewritten story by La Fontaine. (9) ha 
26 See a friend of Paris go to a friend of Franco. (5) h 
27 His first name was almost a ruddy three feet long. (7) ri 
28 Unnerved by a snake? (7) : 
29 See 4 2 
30 See 16 . 
se 
al 
DOWN \X 
fe 
1 Times up for most of this race, I see. (7) ° 
2 Quick! It is not one for 16. (7) - 
3 She gets me in the end like the spider gets the fly. (8) 
5 This bear no doubt gets 7s in his drink. (5) ” 
6 A lady in disguise in the mode of Greek musicians. (6) ¥I 
7 See 5 (3, 4) aarat . OM 
8 When the Frenchman starts to pant, get a doctor up. (7) Solution to last puzzle ; m 
9 Thackeray “ rote a book on those who practised it. (8) ACROSS 24 Auten on 
15 The bishop’s throne needs fifty to make it fit for Notre Dame. 1 Ritlaiee 26 Hag 7 Other ; 6D? 
perhaps. (8) i Rent font 27 Where 8 Forest ; of 
17 The conductor of “The Singing Stars of Tomorrow” took me 10 Drenching 28 Torso 9, 3 Like a Diich , 
up, but not without a fight. (8) 11 Usher 29 Notebooks uncle ‘ - 
18 Could a skirt be so full of meat? (7) 12 Boche _ eae i ae ae : e 
19 Hi, Jack! Is it cold up there? (7 13 Ell iia : a: * 
pitay Days p mere: \/) 15 Eleses 19 Angleworm . 
24. 2 SD TI) DOWN 20 Incensed 
22 Often leaves the diner feeling quite clammy, no doubt. (7 ) 8 — 1 Ladybird 23 Garter 
ane 21 Strait oc eri . 
25 Juniper berries may eventually start to (5) 22 Nonagon 5 Egg 49 Née - (°97) sk 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


Mi-ki: A Different Approach 


by Anthony West 


SPELL of eye trouble and an incipient 
+r have combined to keep me away from 
fun and games of this exceptionally 
resting election year. But if my minor 
vents have effectively kept me away 
n the big things they have pushed me 
against One small one, and I am in a 
ition to dissent in the strongest pos- 
e terms from the view of Hi-Fi put 
yre SATURDAY NIGHT readers a _ short 
ile back by Hugh Thomson. 
When I saw that I was in for a period 
rationed reading and limited activity, I 
ided that a really good phonograph was 


ing to be a great comfort if not a ne- 


sity, and before I was done I found 


ut quite a lot about this new business, all 


it strongly at variance with Mr. Thom 

Vs robustly expressed opinions. 

My first revelation threw a good deal 

light on the following from Mr. Thom- 
“The hi-fi ‘bug’ looks with the utmost 


isdain on ready-made phonographs, and 
sists On matching component parts and 


embling his own system. This is a lot 
1onsense.” 
all depends on what you mean by 
sense. The machine I picked, because 
id seen and heard it in a friend’s apart- 
it and had been impressed, was made 
fngland to an American design. In nor- 
times I would not have been able to 
sider it as a possibility, but I had just 
a success with a book and someone 
taken up an option on its dramatic 
ts and I thought I would give myself 
‘70 pat on the back to celebrate. After 
hing that decision I had lunch with 
editor at Random House. He is an 
nt devotee of Baroque music, arid | 
him what I had planned to do. He 
ilent, and after a pause said he would 
me a book if I would come back to 
‘fice with him after we had eaten. 
we got there he handed me a book 
‘n jointly by Martin Mayer and John 
only, the Editor of High Fidelity 
zine. 
think,” he said, “you should look at 
27.” I did, and there was a picture 
apple of my eye, accompanied by 
ler crisp caption: “Above is the un- 
y handsome Blank made in England 
lerican design. It’s about $350 of hi- 
‘pment for $970.” 
say that this disconcerted me is to 
mildly. At any rate it made me 
ip ON my impetuous rush to acquire 
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a ready-made machine. Inquiry showed 
that the case I had accidentally stumbled 
on was not exceptional. 

Cabinet makers are skilled workmen 
who get premium pay, and the average 
phonograph cabinet would cost $150 or 
more at retail even if it were 2s simply 
built as an ordinary piece of furniture. As 
it is built to be used as a phonograph it 
has to be specially constructed: vibration 
set up by the turntable motor would dis- 
tort the music if it made its way to the 
speaker, and, conversely, vibration set up 
by the speaker would cause distortion if 
it found its way back to the tone arm and 
pick up. The cabinet has to be unusually 
solidly built, and this means that it in- 
variably costs as much, and often costs 
twice as much, as the components it 


houses. This situation appears to be un- 
beatable. 

The Hi-Fi shops are a by-product of the 
situation. They don’t go in for elegant 





Amplifiers: To fit the bookshelf, 


show rooms but their set-up is elaborate 
in its own special way. 

It is safe to go to most of these special- 
ist shops, tell the salesman how much you 
want to spend, and buy the equipment he 
recommends within your price range. He 
will give you short lists of components 
that will combine well, show you how to 
bring them together by using the switch- 
board, and then sit you in the listening 
compartment to make your final choice. 
You will be able to take your time over 
that. My observation is that tolerance 
in this respect is so great that a floating 
population of equipment tasters has grown 
up who infest listening compartments 
much as aphids infest roses; they drift 


Speaker: Well-mannered and plain. 


from store to store enjoying themselves 
without interference, unless they actually 
get in the way of genuine customers. 

The pre-amplifier and the amplifier are 
designed to sit inconspicuously in your 
bookshelves, the plainly mounted turn- 
table will look no more outrageously me- 
chanical than a telephone on a low table, 
and the speaker in some such engineer- 
designed enclosure as the Acoustic Re- 
search or R-J will look well-mannered and 
plain in most settings. Mr. Thomson can 
say it is a lot of nonsense if he likes, but 
you will be $350 to the good none the 
less. It is this rather simple consideration 
that led about 125,000 Americans to spend 
their money on hi-fi rigs, last year. 

That is the plain consideration, and 
there are; many others which Mr. Thom- 
son touches on, to my mind altogether too 
breezily, when he speaks of the weird 
noises on demanstration records. As you 
are going to listen to music on your repro- 
ducer it might seem to be common sense 
to follow his advice and test the equip- 
ment with music you know. But this is a 
fallacy for various reasons. 

What is on the demonstration record 
is a number of record sounds taking you 
from the lower to the upper limits of aud- 
ibility, from 16 cycles per second in the 
deep deep bass (only reached by big pipe 
organs) and up to 17.000 to 20,000 cps 
in the high frequencies among the sounds 
resembling the squeak of a bat. Though 
these sounds are admittedly not music 
they are the pure elements of which music 
is composed, and although the frequencies 
of the notes of written music stop just 
above 4000 cps, there is nothing fancy 
about having these far higher frequencies 
on the test record. The overtones of a 
violin to the fourth harmonic go to fre- 
quencies above 10,000 cps, of a piano to 
above 12,000. 

It is necessary, for clear reproduction. 
to bring in the first four harmonics, be- 
cause without them it is impossible to dis- 
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Forward Looking... 


Our youngest client at the 
moment is just seven months old. 
He received his first financial 
stake in Canada just a few weeks 
ago when his father made an 
initial common stock purchase 
for him. This purchase was made 
with the conviction that it was 
not too early to start an invest- 
ment program and that Canadian 
securities with growth potential 


will grow with him. 


Our most mature client in 
terms of years has passed her 
100th birthday. Her first trans- 
action with us was in 191]. 
Although she now has a_ well 
balanced list of Canadian securi- 
ties, she placed an order just the 
other day to purchase some 
common shares of one of Canada’s 
outstanding companies because, 
as she put it, “It has a good 


future’’, 


What about you? Whether 
you are just a beginner looking 
for guidance in planning and 
making selections for an invest- 
ment program or an experienced 
investor wanting basic or current 
information on which to base 
decisions, we believe we can help 
you. Experienced people in our 
organization are available and 
willing to help you plan, select 
and supervise. You'll be weleome 
in any of our offices... either in 


person or by mail. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG VANCOUVER 
TORIA WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON 
HAMILTON OTTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 
QWEN SOUND QUEBEC BOSTON, MASS. 
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tinguish between violins, flutes and oboes, 
for example, playing the same fundamen- 
tal note. That is the necessity for bare 
recognition. To bring in such subtleties as 
resultant tone, a third note produced by 
modulation when two different musical 
notes are sounded simultaneously, even 
higher frequencies have to be brought in. 
Harmonics of the fifth to eighth order are 
an important part of the contribution of 
most instruments to the output of an or- 
chestra. 

The demonstration record will, apart 
from anything else, show you that the 
average ready-made phonograph has an 
effective range of from 130.81 cps to just 
about 6,000 cps. They lop two octaves off 
the fundamentals at the base, and omit 
almost all the high frequency harmonics. 
There are good reasons for this. All 
modestly priced turntables and amplifiers 
are liable to inject noise of their own 
making into the music they reproduce, 
and the chances that they will do so are 
considerably increased when they are as 
close to each other as they have to be in 
the confines of the average ready-made 
cabinet. The commonest of these noises, 
humming sounds of one kind and another, 
have a frequency of between 40 cps and 
110 cps, and the manufacturers guard 
against their intrusion by excluding those 
frequencies. To make up for the resulting 
poverty of the bass they compensate by 
making the speaker enclosure resonant. 
This brings a rich, or fruity, sound from 
the machine which the untrained ear ac- 
cepts innocently as a full bass. Reson- 
ance distorts higher frequencies horribly, 
and to conceal shrieks and flat squeaks the 
manufacturer clips them off and compen- 
sates by boosting the strength of the 
sounds between 4,000 cps and 6,000 cps. 
The untrained ear accepts the truncated 
treble and assumes that because it can 
hear a lot of it it is all there. 


The ear is a habit forming organ, and 
when a listener who has become used to 
the mellowed music of what is known in 
the trade as a “balanced” instrument hears 
a familiar piece of music on a hi-fi rig for 
the first time he revolts. There is so much 
more upper register noise than he ex- 
pects, and the bass seems unfamiliar. His 
immediate reaction is to say that the hi-fi 
equipment is distorting his beloved music 
by omitting the harmonics which make it 
sound so smooth, round and natural on 
his own machine. 

Most of the shortcomings which Mr. 
Thomson describes as inherent defects of 
hi-fi are in fact the consequences of put- 
ting too much sound into too small a 
room, particularly when recordings of the 
great 19th century  public-performance 
works are being played. Verdi’s Otello, for 
instance, was written to be performed in 
such a vast space as the auditorium of the 


opera house in Milan, and the forces a 
sembled are appropriate for the task. 

In the opening storm scene in Ofell. 
something like 150 sound sources are i 
simultaneous action, dispersed betwee 
the orchestra pit and the back of the stag 
Anything like faithful reproduction of th 


resulting enormously complex pattern «° 


pressure waves, varying from the twent 
footers of the bass to the bright inchers : 
the high frequencies, will be shocking 

a living room fifteen by twenty. What 

wanted is a small scale model with the 
sharpest possible detail and the smalle 
possible amount of distortion. 

There are different combinations of hi- 
components appropriate to every size 
room. Ten watts of power from the Bri: 
ish-made Leak TL-10 amplifier with co: 
trols put through an eight-inch Wharfda! 
Speaker in an RJ enclosure will produce 
perfect scale models for a living room 13 
by 16; 22 watts from an H.H. Scott 995 
with a 12-inch speaker in a larger enclos- 
ure will do the same thing for a living 
room 15 by 25. The combinations of 
tweeters and woofers which need 50 watts 
to drive them are not worth buying unless 
you can sit 15 feet or more from them in 
really big rooms. They are meant to pro- 
duce generous scale models of sound, and 
their high frequencies will approach the 
threshhold of physical pain in small 
rooms. 
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All this adds up to sound reasons for 
matching and choosing components suit- 
ed to your needs, and the folly of those 
who have overloaded their space is not 
an argument against your tailoring your 
equipment to make good use of yours. 

There are of course crank records of 
train and factory noises, steel bands, and 
so forth which show that some hi-fi par- 
tisans are interested in noise as noise, but 
the record catalogues show that they are 
exceptions. The great public-performance 
works, symphonies and operas, are "0 
longer the backbone of the classical lis‘s. 
Not only has the chamber music of (ie 
giants made an enormous gain in popul.r- 
ity, but a host of virtually lost composers 
—Monteverdi, Guesualdo, Vivaldi, l- 
bioni Corelli, Giordani, Valenti, Tartiai, 
Viotti, Taelemann, Rameau, Lully, Boy-e. 
and so on—have come back in an ast: 1- 
ishing way. Music of this kind, origine ly 
written for small scale performance, « in 
be reproduced with a bare minimum of 
impoverishment and loss by hi-fi eqt p- 
ment, and its revival proves that a 1 al 
interest in music as music is at the he itt 
of the fashion. 

It is, of course, also true that if sj 2- 
phonic music and grand opera are y: uJ 
loves, you will get much more of it, mt 2h 
less distorted, from the appropriate h -fi 
rig than from any other form of °& 
producer. 
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Prices on a Tight Rope: Current Pressures 


RISING PRICES are generally the result of 
too many dollars chasing too few goods— 
and the present is no exception. Whether 
this can be called inflation or not is a mat- 
ter of definition. 

If by inflation we mean nothing more 
than a general increase in the cost of the 
things we buy, then the prevailing con- 
ditions can be so described. However a 
more precise definition of inflation usual- 
ly implies a dilution of the money supply. 
For instance, this is the case when a gov- 
ernment turns to the printing press as a 
source of funds, rather than raising them 
by taxation. In times of business reces- 
sion, money inflation may even be accom- 
panied by declining prices. In this sense, 
there is no inflation going on in Canada 
at present. In fact, the opposite appears to 
be true. No printing press money is being 
pumped into the economy, and funds are 
actually being withdrawn as tax revenues 
rise) more rapidly than government 
spending. 

There is, however, a very real pressure 
on prices today. In the early post war 
years, this was understandable. Then, the 
peit-up demand of six war years was be- 
ine released on a market not yet restored 
to full peace-time production. Today, the 
Situation is quite different. There has been 
an enormous increase in productive ca- 
pecity. Output of goods of all sorts has 
clinbed to record levels. The urgent de- 
m nds of ten years ago have been satisfied. 
Yc: the last nine months have seen the 
lopment of new demands and they are 
ir -xcess of the production increases we 
are likely to achieve this year. These new 
dervands are financed by rising incomes, 
b\ -redit expansion, and by foreign cap- 
ita) — that is, through normal business 
ch onels rather than money inflation. 

e rising demand stems from every 
sec or of the economy—from export sales 
an trom spending by consumers, govern- 
Me's, and investors. By far the most im- 
Por int of these is the investment pro- 
gro) planned for Canada this year. We 
are ittempting the biggest capital spending 
in cur history. Not only do investment in- 
tenons exceed those of any previous year, 
bu ‘he increase over a year ago would be 
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by John D. Pattison 


the largest year-to-year gain on record. 

A mid-year review of capital spending 
plans for 1956 revealed that intended out- 
lays on construction, machinery, and 
equipment would amount to almost $8 bil- 
lions. This would be an increase of $1.8 
billions, or 28%, over 1955. In the six 
months elapsed since the end of last year, 
planned expenditures had been raised by 
$500 millions, indicating the strong tone 
of optimism underlying the economic de- 
velopment going on in Canada today. 

To appreciate its significance, a capital 
program of these dimensions should be 
regarded in its relation to the total na- 
tional production and the rate of its 
growth. Last year our Gross National 
Product amounted to $26.8 billions. As- 
suming an average rate of growth, we 
might expect an increase of about a bil- 
lion, or perhaps a little more, for 1956. 
This would be a physical increase; with 
rising prices it would be higher. A price 
increase of 4 per cent applied to the to- 
tal output would create a further dollar 
increase of over a billion dollars. For our 
purposes here, we will examine this aver- 
age physical increase of $1 billion relative 
to the various demands that are being 
made on the economy. 

The accompanying table shows that in 


spite of a normal growth of production 
and a substantial net import of goods, the 
capital program planned for 1956 would 
leave less for the use of consumers and 
government than was available in 1955. 
Even if these other demands were to re- 
main at last year’s level, an attempt to 
achieve the capital spending planned for 
this year would probably result in higher 
prices. 

When the latest figures for investment 
were peblished, many economists ques- 
tioned whether it was physically possible 
to do so much this year. The availability 
of labor and materials are, of course, fun- 
damental to such a program. By mid-year 
these were in short supply, although 
spending was below the target level. It ap- 
pears that these doubts will be fulfilled. 

Investment funds are also scarce. The 
demand and competition for funds is cre- 
ating a tight money situation. This is 
making financing more difficult. Along 
with the shortages of labor, materials and 
funds, has gone a substantial increase in 
costs. Some deferments, if not some can- 
cellations of projects, have resulted. 

Several factors could ease these stresses. 
There could be smaller inventory build- 
ups—but present indications are that they 
will be larger. We could have even larger 


Investment Spending and Its Effect 


Table shows the relationship of investment spending to the total resources 
available—that is our own production plus net imports, assuming little 


price increase. 


Gross National Product 
Net Import Balance (*) 


Total Resources Available 


Less Investment Spending: 


1955 1956 
Billions of dollars 


26.8 28.0 
BY 1.0 


Lid 


Construction, machinery, equipment 
Increase in inventories ................ 


Total Investment 


Balance Available for Consumer and Government 


Spending 


NOTE: (*) This is the excess of imports over exports. 
















BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given thai 
the Board of Directors nas de- 
clared the dividends listed below 
on the Companys CUMULA- 
TIVE REDEEMABLE PRE- 
FERRED SHARES for the quar- 
ter ending 30 September 1956 pay- 
able on 1 October 1956 to share- 
holders of record at the ciose ol 
business on 7 September 1956 In 
respect of shares represented by 
any share warrant. the said div: 
iends will be payable on or after 
1 October 1956 at any branch ot 
The Roya! Bank of Canada in 
Canada on presentation of the 
espective dividend coupons listed 





yelow: — 
Dividend 
Coupon per 

Series No. Share 
4% 38 $1.00 
41,% 5 $0.53 | 
41, % 8 $0.56 
434% 32 $1.19 
5% 16 $0.62 

The transfer books will not. be 
‘losed. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
W. B. AFFLECK 


Assistant Secretary 





Vancouver. B.C, 


26 July 1956. 





Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 











Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors 
M| declared a dividend of 
ove 50c per share on_ the 
Common Stock payable 
Sept. 7, 1956, to holders 
of record Aug. 27, 1956. 


Roger Hackney, Treasurer 
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imports, either associated with increased 
capital inflow or a reduction of our foreign 
exchange reserves; but imports are already 
at an all-time peak—and are dangerously 
high. Production may be increased still 
further; however the economy is operating 
close to capacity and additional gains 
would be small. 

But other demands on our resources are 
also rising. The costs of government are 
increasing. The consumer group has much 
more money to spend. Employment is 
higher than a year ago, and wages have ris- 
en. Labor income is up about 10 per cent, 
which for the year will mean an increase 
of over a billion dollars. Other types of 
personal income, such as professional fees 
and dividends, are also hizher. On top of 
all this. people are borrowing more for 
retail spending. 

Central bank and government policies 
are attempting to bring about a better bal- 
ance between supply and demand, to dis- 
courage the country from doing too much 
this year, and thus avoid a serious price 
inflation. 

Bank policy is to restrict the expansion 
of the money supply by making funds less 
readily available. The keener competition 
for these funds is reflected in the interest 
rate, which has risen substantially. This 
policy discourages borrowing and encour- 
ages saving and lending. 

There are many kinds of loans bearing 
different interest rates and extending over 


The Ethics of 


SHORT SELLING has been from time im- 
memorial a recognized practice in stock 
and commodity trading. It has, however, 
been the target for criticism because of 
raids which wiped out or reduced the 
equity of marginal holders of stocks. 
Large blocks of borrowed stocks thrown 
on a declining market by the bears or 
shorts would reduce prices severely, forc- 
ing the bulls either to put up more margin 
or sell out. The shorts make or lose the 
difference between the price at which they 
sell and the price at which they buy. There 
have been classic examples of losses by 
bears covering short commitments at 
higher prices than they sold at. 

Most longs think the market should 
move only upwards: some seem to sug- 
gest there should be a law against bad 
news. A check on their unbridled en- 
thusiasm is provided by short selling. The 
need for subsequent covering of short 
sales supplies a cushion in a_ declining 
market. The longs should be glad there is 
something to lessen the impact of a crash 
when it does occur. 

At the same time, stock exchanges have 
controlled short selling in order to elimi- 
nate raids. The modern practice is for 
short sales to be declared as such on the 


differing periods from a few days to man 
years. The effect of higher interest charge, 
falls on all of these. Because the increase! 
interest charges have not been fully reflect- 
ed in the rate paid on NHA guarantee:! 
loans for residential mortgages, funds fo 
this purpose are less readily available. 
Other types of loans are more attractive. 
Similarly, some business enterprises find 
harder than others to raise funds. Mone 
is performing its role as a rationing mech- 
anism. 

The booming prosperity carries with 
an almost automatic corrective device—. 
large increase in government revenues. At 
the federal level. this more than _ takes 
care of the increase in expenditures. It 
has the effect of syphoning off some of the 
all-too-available buying power. 

The restrictive influence of monetary 
and fiscal measures has not been great. 
There are other reasons why prices have 
not risen more steeply. Canada is produc- 
ing a little more than anticipated, capital 
spending is falling short, and the consume! 
has not rushed to buy. This fortunate 
combination has so far limited the extent 
of price increases. However, the threat re- 
mains. 

Classical economists would say we have 
nothing to worry about: the laws of sup- 
ply and demand will take care of the situ- 
ation—in time. No doubt they will; but 
we should bear in mind the heavy penalty 
we would pay for a jump in prices. 


Short Selling 


floor of the stock exchange and not to be 
permissible at prices below the last reg- 
ular transaction. 

Short sales are compiled and published 
by the stock exchange periodically. This 
is a forward step towards the principle of 
full disclosure upon which regulation of 
securities transactions is based. 

Since the stock market, like horse riac- 
ing, exists only because of a difference of 
opinion, it is difficult to see why any rea- 
sonable person would object to regulated 
short selling. 

There is, 
primary distribution of securities through 
Canadian stock exchanges and finances ure 
thereby secured for development of na- 
tural resources. The short seller can this. 


however, a good deal of 


in an extreme view, be charged with lack 
of patriotism. Actually, he is simply a 
smart trader who is competing with pro- 
moters for the public dollar and is pre- 
pared to take the risks of his venture. His 
losses can be substantial in a = drill-hole 
market 

No one likes his pitch being queered 
and it is not strange that a strong dislike 
for short sellers exists among stock mon- 
gers working out optioned stocks. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Power Afloat and Ashore 


i.e Started out as a billing clerk in 1928 with the intention of staying on the 


}»b one year. In the twenty eight years that followed, Clarence Neal has become 


president of the Canadian company, and broken every sales record in the book. 


.OM CHAUFFEUR to floor-walker to ship- 
per to president—that’s the way an em- 
ployment form would read if it were filled 
out by Clarence B. Neal, President of the 
Qutboard Marine Corporation of Canada 
Ltd. 

During the 26 years he has been with 

e Canadian company he has built it up 
from a small branch with a staff of thirty 
people, to Canada’s leading outboard mo- 
tor manufacturer now employing 1,000 
people in a 250,000 square foot plant in 
Peterborough, Ontario. In the process 
Neal has also promoted the name of John- 
son and Evinrude to the 
point where they are syn- 

iymous with the term— 

itboard motor. 

Born in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, in 1909, Neal soon 
irned about need for hard 
ork. At the age of eleven 

got his first odd job as 
\prentice-auto-mechanic to 
lp pay for his schooling. 
\iter high school, he went 
college in Kansas City, 
issouri. He graduated with 
liploma in accountancy, 
t it didn’t help him find a 
job during those depressed years. He work- 
ed as a parking lot attendant until he de- 
cided to leave Kansas City to seek better 
opportunities in Chicago. 

His first job there had him cooking 

ils at Women’s teas to demonstrate new 
cooking utensils—“I endured that for ex- 
ly one month.” After a series of other 
indy-man” jobs, he went to an employ- 

it agency. When he was told that a 
by the name of Johnson Motor Co. 

ded a man in the billing department, 

il jumped at the chance. That was in 

*. Shortly after starting with the John- 
‘people, the opportunity came for him 
transfer to the small Canadian branch 

Peterborough. Neal accepted—fast. “I 
don’t care if I had to go to China, I just 
“\ uted to prove myself.” 


he Peterborough plant was in diffi- 
¢! y, and in his new position as assistant 
he Chief Accountant, he had the op- 
P (unity to prove himself. In exactly one 
th he became secretary-treasurer of 
branch. “I used to put in 12 to 14 
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hours a day then,” he recalls. The long 
hours paid off. Finally, he was appointed 
president of the Canadian company in 
1949. During the seven years he has been 
president. the company has broken all 
previous sales records and diversified its 
products which now include three differ- 
ent brands of outboard motors, six lawn- 
mower models and three industrial gaso- 
line engines. 

One example of the company’s success 
is the “lawn-mower story,” as Neal calls 
it. In 1952, when it was decided to manu- 
facture power lawn-mowers, the total 
market in Canada amount- 
ed to 15,000 units a year. 
Over 8,000 of these were 
imported. In the three years 
since the company entered 
the market, power mower 
sales jumped to 120,000 
units a year. 

Three months ago his 
company took over Indus- 
trial Engineering Limited of 
Vancouver, the largest chain- 
saw manufacturers in the 
country. Neal feels that his 
lawn-mower sales _ record 
can be duplicated again by 
this latest expansion. 

After the usual nine-hour day in his 
modest office, Neal drives to his 210-acre 
farm on the outskirts of Peterborough 
where he and his wife live a quiet suburb- 
an life, in their white-frame farm house. 
The mention of farming brings from him 
a flash of quiet enthusiasm. He spends all 
of his free time working the land with an 
impressive array of farm machinery from 


Clarence B. Neal 


ploughs to power lawn-mowers. 

Love for the outdoors is also reflected 
in a hunting lodge he owns with four 
other member-friends. He tries to cram 
four week-end trips a year into his busy 
schedule, to hunt moose and shoot par- 
tridge on the 22 square miles of private 
land adjoining the lodge. According to his 
friends, Neal will often don an apron and 
prepare full-course meals as he did 29 
years ago in Chicago. 

The 47-year-old executive says he is still 
looking forward to the day when every 
Canadian family will own an outboard 
motor—a Johnson or Evinrude, that is. 





--- TRY A PILSENER 


When thirst has you up a tree it’s 
high time to stop monkeving around. 
Be wise... branch out... enjov the 
clean sparkling refreshment of 
Labatt’s PILSENER. Thirst hasn't 
got a chance against Pilsener. For 
Pilsener is drier than lager, lighter 
than ale—a thirst-quencher that’s 
always good company for you. Enjoy 
a Pilsener today ... at home or in 
your favourite hotel or tavern. 


The only beer in the world 
endorsed by brewmasters ot 
seven other breweries. Made to 
the original Pilsen tormula with 
yeast specially flown from 
Europe. 
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The swing is definitely to 
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Do you buy 
stocks or bonds 


regularly? 







Oh yes... whenever | have any 
money | can spare, | get in 
touch with Dominion 
Securities. | feel that the 


Ss te WS y 
EWN — more money | have 
MK, . . 

| wisely invested, 
sonia \ ' 


the greater my 
income and security. 


\/ i, te ——— 
| — 


/{ Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


—__— 


/ —_// Dominion Securities ae 
\; P®@ CORPN. LIMITED —_ 
ie 


} Pus 
\ j € - Established 1901 —_ . 

| J 8 fo 
\ & : A Toronto Montreal Winnipeg (FF oO 

ia i a New York London, Eng. = es 





...80 to be satisfied most... | always get Brands 
that have made a Name for themselves” 


Four ways brand names satisfy you most 


1. BUY WITH TRUST! Spend confidently on 3. ENJOY MORE CHOICE! Spend shrewdly on 
known quality. Brand Names wear best, widest selections. Brand Names offer 
work best, and are best. most sizes, types, colors, etc. 


2. SHOP WITH EASE! Spend efficiently on 4. GET THE "LATEST"! Spend smartly on up- 
proved value. Brand Names save “puz- to-date products. Brand Names keep 
zling” over labels, models, etc. improving and modernizing. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 437 FirtH AVE. » NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Gold & Dross 


Stop-loss 


What is a stop-loss order?—A. C., Mon-- 
ton, N.B. 


The stop-loss order is one of the most 
dangerous devices known. It is actualy 
an open market order which becomes ef- 
fective when a stock sells at the price 
stated. It is usually employed with a view 
to protecting profits but sometimes resulis 
in substantial losses. 

A trader long on a volatile stock which 
is selling at $3.50 enters a stop-loss order 
at $3. This means that when the stock 
declines to $3 his stock is offered at the 
market. But other amateur traders have 
entered stops at $3 — for some reason, 
amateurs think in round numbers—and 
the effect of all this stock being offered at 
once is to produce a drastic decline. 

The market ordez may be filled sub- 
stantially below the $3 price the trader 
had in mind in entering it. The more 
volatile a stock is, the greater the risk of 
a fill well below the stop price. Big active 
markets such as Canada enjoys have 
occasionally seen stocks in the $3 to $4 
range decline $2 or so in a single day. 

On the other hand, for trading in stocks 
which have demonstrated orderly markets, 
the stop-loss may be useful. 


Canadian Collieries 


Would you tell me if Canadian Collieries 
is a good investment with prospect of 
growth values and dividends? — J. B. B., 
Vancouver. 


Canadian Collieries has rather a com- 
plicated story. A major attraction is a 
distribution of tax-paid surplus in_ the 
form of preferred shares which would 
later be redeemed. It has a capital surplus 
of $16 million. Tax-free stock dividends 
are expected to be issued periodically and 
them redeemed as the company obtains the 
necessary cash. These are expected to 
amount to about $7 a common share, but 
the investor must keep in mind that he 
doesn’t necessarily obtain this cash ia- 
mediately. 

That financial facet of this company 
alone makes it an interesting investment. 
Canadian Collieries, after struggling alo1g 
as a coal producer, jumped into the »il 
business where it cashed in heavily. 

Now the company is out of the il 
business at a fat profit and has moved 
into new fields. It is these new fields wh ch 
will likely have the major influence on 1¢ 
long-term future. 

Canadian Collieries has bought two ti n- 
ber operations and is in the plywood a1d 
coal business. The old company’s I 2k 
certainly appears to have turned, for even 
the coal business now looks attractive. 

What makes its earning power ev\2n 
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re attractive is a tax position that will 
li sly leave operations free from income 
es for about 5 years. That means that 

earnings will be available to redeem 


~ 


p ferred stock that might be issued as a 
si ck dividend, improve operations and 
p. dividends. 


stimates of earnings run to about $1.90 
a common share before income taxes 
st rt biting and about $1 a share after the 
te.es take effect. It has been intimated 
th t the company hopes to initiate some 
sn all dividend policy from earnings out of 
it: present business set-up. But depending 
o: how well these new operations work 
ov, and likely on what sort of business 
oy portunities become available to the com- 
pany, regular dividend payments certainly 
are in doubt. 

lrading at about $10, the stock is not 
too far from its 1956 low of $8.75 and is 
down from high of $14.25. This is an 
interesting situation that requires careful 
study by a knowledgeable investor. And 
don’t forget the preferred shares which 
have been issued. Trading at about 90 
cents, these $1 par shares offer a chance 
for a capital gain if they are redeemed as 
well as paying a five-cent dividend. 


Western Oils 


Have you any thoughts on the future 
of western oils from the investor's stand- 
point — Q. H. S., Owen Sound, Ont. 


The prospect for western oils is promis- 
ing and shareholders can look forward 
to progressively larger returns from suc- 
cessful integrated companies. But the 
approach to commitment should be a 
cautious one. 

[he recent emphasis in the industry 
has been on exploration, development 
and integration. Some stock pedlars are 
trying to make much of the existence 
of reserves. By multiplying the number 
of barrels of net reserves by the field 
pre of oil and, deducting indicated 
co is, they come up with some pretty 
in ressive statistics as to assets per share. 
Bi’ as the old wheeze has it, there are 
lic’. damned lies and statistics. The stock 
pu ners conveniently close their eyes to 


th fact that oil reserves take many 
ye s to extract. Any method of valua- 
tic which puts today’s price on an asset 
wi ch can’t be realized for many years is 
m! eading. 

nother point on which caution is 
re. ired is in appraising some of the 
Jo \ny-come-latelies to the class of in- 
te: ited companies. An _ oil producer 
do n't become a distributor on an eco- 
No ic basis overnight, although it is con- 
ced it could buy established distribu- 
tic facilities. But it could easily pay 


to: much for them as a result of com- 
Pe ve bidding. 

e big danger 
Sts dpoint is that 


investor’s 
be discri- 


from the 
he won't 
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A very 
important person 


The woman investor is very important to 
Canada’s prosperity. Her investment money 
has been a big factor in the growth of the 


nation’s business. 


Many women buy securities through us. 
When asked, we recommend investments best 
suited to the client’s need, having in mind 
safety of capital, income and appreciation. 


Enquiries from women investors are most 
welcome. Telephone, write or call in at our 


nearest office. 


Wood Gundy & Company 


Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Limited 
Halifax 


Saint John Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 


Kitchener 
London, Eng. 


Regina 





Calgary Victoria 
New York 


Edmonton 
Chicago 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto ° Montreal 


Winnipeg «+ Regina - 
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e ORCHID LOUNGE e ITALIAN ROOM 
e CLUB DINING ROOM 


FORONTO'S ONLY DINING 


witH FLOORSHOW 
a? 730 Pky NO COVER TILL NINE 


Calgary ° 


London 
Vancouver 


Hamilton - 
Edmonton - 


services in one 


PLANS + LAYOUT 
COPY + ART 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRODUCTION 
MAILING 


saturday night press 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
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A ta a ms eee ae agreement may be a fixed pension for all employees 
ch St ica ~ : nsurance or in- regardless of their salary or wage levels 
se ae i i ee provide retire- such as $100 a month at retirement age. 
feoae. it ail saan A uote For example, an employee age 30, earn. 
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one / es are back—completely feathered, by Lilly Daché. 
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a ruby red velvet with self petals hidden 
among the folds of the draped brim. John 
Frederics has a huge black velvet beret. 

These massive hats — lavishly trimmed 
and of sumptuous fabrics—are referred to 
as “Restaurant Hats”, but today you 
would have to be sure of moving in a hus- 
band-driven car or a taxi to wear them, 
not only advantageously, but at all. The 
milliners realize this themselves and have 
settled, for the more practical day-by-day 
wear, on height. width and drapery. They 
have even chosen their own themes. Emme 
is Eastern with her “Thousand and One 
Nights” collection, with her desert-inspir- 
ed turbans, high hats of the Eastern danc- 
ers, upswept “Ali Baba” bretons and her 
jewelled dagger trims. 

John Frederics is fond of the turban, 
too, and introduces it in various materials 
and color-tones—as deep and light crim- 
son, brown-orange-and-taupe and startling 
but effective emerald and turquoise. Sally 
Victor revels in the Napoleonic era with 
the small (“Bibi”) bonnets of the First 
Empire, in delicate mauve satin with black 
lace, in the toques Napoleon brought back 
from his Egyptian campaign. Walter Flor- 
ell goes back to the silent movies for his 
copy of the head-hugging cloche Irene 
Castle made popular, and his giant replica 
of the bloused and peaked cap worn by 
Jackie Coogan in the Chaplin films. And 
Laddie Northridge settles on “Eve’s Mod- 
ern Paradise” for his theme and roams 
from “the Watteau” to small ‘“Fairie 
Rings” for the theatre. Mr. John calls his 
simply—"“Mr. John’s Edwardian Collec- 
tion’, and introduces such colors as “Ken- 
sington Blue”, “Gaslight Green’, “Peach 
Melba”. 

Not all the hat news, of course, is cen- 


ti 


Dinner hats are enormous—black velvet with wings, by Sally Victor. 
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White elegance, 
by Laddie Northridge. 








Profile caps, with feathers, by Emme. 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
“CIGARETTE 


Jewellery is Edwardian, by Trifari. Hair style is wider, longer. ok KOPKE, the —— 


tred on furs, feathers and draperies. For — gile beauty, and, of course, hair will be KOPKE 
ed 



















practical wear, there are practical sil- worn longer too. 
suettes—sailor, beret, pillbox—with em- The Edwardian trend was also seen in 


asis on the taller crown and soft drap- the massive jewellery at Trifari’s and es ve NU 





», but even more important than the Coro’s, in Josef’s large velvet handbags, in 
ipe is the pose. The eyes will show, and _ the elegance of Ship ’n Shore blouses. FOUNDED 1638 
ten the widow’s peak as well. Even the But you will remember Fall 1956 as 7 are). Ee 
issive brims are arched to reveal the The Big Hat Year. The milliners them- PORT 
es. Consequently, make-up will be im- selves are using such hard-working adjec- ; 

rtant. This Fall, it is the pale, opalescent tives as towering, tremendous, luxurious, 
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k, in the Edwardian tradition of fra- magnificent. And they mean every word. Lies fap A ae ay 


YOU CAN COUNT ON KOPKE'S 
a Pronounce it ‘“‘cop-key”” 


SHIPPEO BY C. NM. KOPME & CO. LTD ne 
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HANS FREAD 
Davenport & Dupont 


SION of the STEER 
SIGN of the SEAS 








For Reservations 
Call WA. 4-9508 


DUNCAN HINES AND A.A.A. APPROVED 
WINNER of HOLIDAY MAGAZINE AWARD, 1953 








Hats are deep—beaver with velvet bow, by Mr. John. 
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Letters 


Reply to Stevenson 


John Stevenson has permitted himself 
more than his usual degree of racial in- 
tolerance in this (Aug. 4, Ottawa) letter. 
He has also drawn on his imagination to 
a degree unusual even in his column . 

The rights and privileges given to the 
French Canadians after the Seven Years 
War and confirmed by the Quebec Act 
were, as every school-boy should know, 
not conditional upon any form of repre- 
sentative government, and it was not until 
long after the American Revolution, dur- 
ing which the French Canadians had 
maintained their allegiance to the British 
Crown, that representative institutions 
were established in Canada in 1791. 

Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion that French 
Canadians are incapable of understanding 
our British type of Parliamentary institu- 
tions is just as absurd as it would be to 
Suggest that, because the Scots did not 
enjoy our type of parliamentary govern- 
ment until the Union with England in 
1707 and that they sent only one Member 
of distinction to Parliament before the 
Reform Bill of 1832, the Scots are in- 
capable of understanding Parliamentary 
institutions 

The French Canadians have worked our 
type of representative Parliamentary In- 
stitutions for 165 years and have produced 
a series of brilliant Parliamentarians— 
Papineau, Lafontaine. Cartier. Dorion, 
Langevin, Laurier, Bourassa and Lapointe 
—every one of whom would have been an 
ornament of any parliament in the world. 
The suggestion that Mr. St. Laurent does 
not belong to this same tradition is as in- 
accurate as it is intolerant. 

Anyone with the most rudimentary 
knowledge of British Parliamentary In- 
stitutions Knows that they can operate 
only if there is respect for the authority 
of the Chair, and that it is just as neces- 
sary to the working of Parliamentary 
Institutions to respect the authority of the 
Chair when one disagrees with the de- 
cision of the Speaker as it is to the ad- 
ministration of justice to respect the 
authority of the Judges. even’ when one 
disagrees with their decisions. 

At one point, Mr. Stevenson talks about 
the right of free and full debate being 
discarded at the whim of a_ transient 
majority. Of course, those who have read 
Hansard know that no right of free and 
full debate was denied to anyone. But, 
after denying to the majority the right to 
decide the issues in Parliament, Mr. Stev- 
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enson goes further and suggests that a 
minority in Parliament should be allowed 
to control its most fundamental institu- 
tion. He says that it mattered nothing to 
Mr. St. Laurent that “two parties in the 
Commons proclaimed their complete loss 
of confidence in the Speaker”. Surely Mr. 
Stevenson here is proclaiming a doctrine 
which would very quickly destroy Parlia- 
ment altogether. If all a dissatisfied 
minority has to do to remove a Speaker 
is to proclaim lack of confidence, it would 
be impossible to carry on Parliamentary 
Government at all... 

OTTAWA PAUL T. HELLYER, MP 


Governor General 


You endorse the suggestion of the 
Vancouver Sun that the next Governor 
General of Canada could be chosen from 
“one of the Asian countries . . . Indian. 
Pakistani or Cingalese”. As an alternative, 
I would suggest a smelly Eskimo from 
Ellesmere Island or thereabouts. 


OTTAWA HENRI PERRAULT 


m ; 
lennis 
I would suggest that Mr. Frayne is about 
30 years behind the times when he says 
that tennis is “some kind of rung on 
the social Jadder”. Perhaps this may 
have been true in the early days of 
tennis playing, but certainly not now, 
with public courts, lessons by YWCAs, 
YMCAs, etc. 

I would also say “thank goodness there 
are a few sports remaining which do 
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not appeal to the loud and bad mannere 
crowds which frequent our more popu 
lar spectator sports!” It is good to kno\ 
that there is at least one sport remain 
ing where uncontrolled tempers of th 
players and_ spectators are  frowne 
upon. 

By all means let us have more don: 
tions to the tournaments and a more re: 
listic expense account system for Canis 
dian players, but let’s have one spo: 
where the players and the spectators ar 
still expected to behave like ladies ani 
gentlemen. 


MONTREAL MRS. T. HILLS 


High Fidelity 


THE ONLY conclusion which can be drawn 
after reading the article entitled “How Hi 
the Fi” is that Mr. Hugh Thompson has 
no knowledge whatsoever of electronics. 
For a music critic this obviously would be 
of no importance: however, for someone 
giving advice on how to purchase hig! 
fidelity equipment it is most necessary, for 
hi-fi is not a matter of music but of elec- 
tronics. 

After all, the fuss which is currentl 
being made about high fidelity is largely 
because people are becoming interested in 
hearing all the music on their records. 
Any so-called hi-fi set or component is 
supposed to do as close to a 100% job as 
possible in accurately reproducing music 
for the money invested. Anyone knows 
that a good photographer uses not just a 
camera, but also an exposure meter, filters, 
etc., all made by different manufacturers 
and selected because of their individual 
qualities. Such is the case with anyone 
who knows anything about reproduction 
of music 


LONDON, ONT. HUGH K. BLACK 


Mr. Thompson on hi-fi is assuming that 
the concert hall is the ideal place to he: 
music. This is, of course, absurd. Conce: 
halls differ greatly in their acoustic 
qualities and the individual’s position in 
the hall has a great bearing on what be 
hears . . . The appreciation of music ‘s 
a matter relative to the individual and 
the widespread enthusiasm for hi-fi i 
dicates that a great number of individua's 
are hearing music maybe for the fist 
time in a way which enthralls. 

Hi-fi is probably the most constructi:e 
development in music appreciation in «|! 
history. On the other hand A.M. rad! 
which lops off the treble end of te 
scale, has probably been the greatest di - 
basing factor to the ear. 
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A General Motors Value 


Lo the Tough Jobs Easily 


GMC STANDARD AND HEAVY-DUTY HYDRA-MATIC 


GMC’s Standard Hydra-Matic in the light duty 
series offers four forward speeds automatically 
shifting in three ranges. High range is for open 
highways. Medium range is ideal for congested 
traffic, while low provides maximum traction. 

Heavy duty Hydra-Matic, in the 40,000 GVW 
range, with optional rear axles and reduction 
units, gives automatic shifting for a wide range 
of operating conditions. It provides heavier duty 
components and has greater hydraulic pressure 
to move heavier loads. Heavy-Duty Hydra-Matic’s 
unique “Hold” position overrides the automatic 
shift to prevent upshifting. Choose a GMC with 
Standard or Heavy Duty Hydra-Matic! 


The World’s Greatest Choice of Everything... 


GMC POWERMATIC ... NEWEST AND BEST 
POWERMATIC is a new principle in auto- 
matic transmissions . .. now available in the 
16,000 to 32,000 GVW range of GMC Trucks. 
The heart of Powermatic is a four-element 
torque converter that triples engine torque. 
Thetorque converter locks out at higher speeds 
giving the advantage of solid mechanical drive. 

Powermatic provides six automatically- 
shifted gear ratios in three ranges. A finger- 
flip switches you from range to range. And 
Powermatic presents the unique Hydraulic 
Retarder—safe braking for dangerous grades. 
Ask abouta Powermatic-equipped GMC Truck 
-.. now! 
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LOOK INTO CRYSTAL 


When you're feeling hot enough to heat a whole cottage, cool off 
with Labatt’s Crystal Lager Beer. Drink the first one straight down and let its 
refreshing sparkle iron out all the kinks. Then take the second one slowly, 
give yourself time to relax and enjoy the cool, clean flavour. Crystal is better 
than ever. You'll feel you've really had a beer when you've had a Crystal. 
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